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ANCIENT ATHLETICS. 

In their origin i athletic exercises of the 
Grecks, amongst whom the gymnic science may be 
said to have originated, were beyond all doubt a 
necessary part of their military training. Instead 
of being in themselves the end, as became the case 
in more degenerate days, they were but the means 
tounend. Agility, strength, endurance, skill in 
the use of offensive and defensive weapons and in 
the management of the chariot, were the necessary 
accomplishments of every free-born citizen at a 
when, in the absence of mercenary troops, 
every free-born citizen was liable to be called upon 
to take up arms 


time 


* For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temp »les of his gods.” 
training 
pals 
boxing 
preparati 
athlete was 
because his 
rivals, or be- 
x well-directed blow had thrown his adver- 
nseless to the ground, but because he had 
1 proof of the excellence of the training which 
mith rarrior of him, of the skill and the 
daring which he could bring to the service of his 
country against a foreign foe. No special practice 


It was from the necessity of this military 
that the exercises of the stadium and the 
arose. The contests of the arena, the 
wrestling, the chariot racing, were 

for active warfare. The successful 
honoured and respec not merely 
chariot had distanced those of his 
cause 


ted 


was required, for in those early days every warrior 
was an athlete. In the first record of athletic 
games, those celebrated by the Epeans at the 
funeral of their King Amarynces, the competitors 
were the flower of the youthful warriors of Greece. 
Chief among them was Nestor. It isin his mouth 
that Homer has put the recital of his exploits on 
this occasion. Reminded of them by the feats of 
the warriors who took part in the games celebrated 
at the funeral of Patroclus, the old man exclaims : 
“Oh, had I now that force I felt of yore, 
Known thro’ Buprasium and the Pylian shore ! 
Victorious then in eve ry solemn game 
Ordained to Amarynces’ mighty name, 
The brave Epeans gave my glory way, 
-Etolians, Pylians, all resigned the day, 
I quell’d Clytomedes in fight of hand, 
And backwards hur!’d Anczeus on the sand, 
Surpass'd Iphyclus in the swift career, 
Phyleus and Polydorus with the spear.” 
Pope Zl ad, xxiii. 629 -637. 
The aim and, to a certain extent, 
the athletic exercises underwent considerable 
modification in the course of time. The profes- 
sional athletes came into existence, the highest 
object of whose ambition was the crown which 
adorned the victor’s brow, the acclamations of the 
assembled multitude, and the laudatory verses of 
the poets ; who considered the useless triumph of 
the arena a sufficient reward for years of the 
severest training and voluntary subjection to pri- 
vation and hardships. Amongst the people, for 
whom the games were a source of pleasurable 
excitement, the athletes soon rose to be in high 
favour. But by those whose judgment was not 
influenced by the unreasoning taste of the multi- 
tude many a protest was raised against a pro- 
fession which they held to be useless to the state 
and often pernicious to individuals, 
Plato is gieally the first of those who 
left us their opinions on a question which 
was of paramount importance in the ancient world, 
ind which is not without a certain interest even in 
our days. It was shortly before his time that 
i became a vecial profession and an art 
i Lol, CUP. XXXL). 


3 translation of the 


the nature of 


chronol 


» Galen, TEP. LaTP. KGL 
In hi s treatise on laws he fully rec s the utility 
of athletic exercises for the acquis dalon of the agility 
of hand, the ftness of foot, and the skill in 
wrestling, which were all im portant t o the warriors 
of those days, when a pitched battle was, in reality, 
lit tle else than a series of sil izle < He lays 
down a system of athletic niaieg. and proposes 
that rewards should be bestowed on those who 
distinguished themselves by their excellence in all 
the exercises tending to perfect the art of war. 
But, on the other hand, he excludes from his 
model republic all that did not keep this great 
object in view (see Plato, De Legibus, 1. viii). 
Rational and sensible as these remarks appear, 
they are perhaps not altogether free from the 
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charge of partiality. It is not improbable that, in 
treating athletes with such indulgence, Plato 
remembered the time when he shared in their 
sports and had serious thoughts of adopting their 
profession. 

Solon the legislator was less tolerant in his 
views. His code imposed a wholesome check to 
the popular passion for public games and to the 

rofuse expenses into which whole provinces were 
Fed by them. The athletes themselves he con- 
sidered a burden to the state and their victories 
more hurtful to the country than to the adversaries 
against whom they fought : 


Kal Kat hav ov vTat KaTa@ 


Tis rr TAT paddor, KATO. Twv ay 
Tw, o NoAwv 


Diog. Laert. in Vita Solonis. 


TES 
oT €p av Tos 


Plutarch expresses himself in the same sense 
when he attributes the effeminacy and the decay 
of the Greek nation to the false and vicious train- 
ing which caused them to prefer the fame of the 
athlete to that of the warrior, and which, he says, 
made those who were submitted to it similar in 
body and mind to the stone pillars of the gymna- 
sium (see Plutarch, De Sanitate Tuenda). 


But of all who have inveighed against the art of 


the athletes, either in ancient or in modern times, 
Galen is the most uncompromising and the bit- 
terest. He refuses to recognize the name of art, 
which they have given to their profession, he says, 
to obtain for it respect and consideration of w hic h 
it is wholly unworthy. He styles it x LKOTEX VEY 
Tod Vv TELVO), and he proceeds to 
expose the evils attending it with uns paring 
severity. Health, which consists in moderation, 
cannot fail, he says, to be affected by a profession 
of which the chief object seems to be to increase 
the size and weight of the body, and to render the 
blood thick and viscous. He maintains that the 
training of athletes is not only useless to the 
acquisition of real strength and vigour, but that 
it is also dangerous and productive of numerous 
evils, such as the total loss of the voice, the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel, and, worse still, the total 
loss of the limbs, or even death itself from apo- 
plexy. Hence he concludes that a good and wise 
legislature should forbid a profession which de- 
stroys or perverts the strength of the body, and 
which produces men useless for all the practical 
purposes of life, unable to support the serious 
fatigues of war or even of a long journey, and 


totally disqualified for the responsible duties of 


civil life (see Galen, carp. Kai yrpvact). 
The excessive diet of athletes and their useless- 
ness as well in peace as in war are also the points 
which Euripides has made the subject of his 
strictures in the ’AvtéAvKos Tporos, a satirical 
piece of which Galen has preserved a fragment. 


“Of the many evils which exist in Greece, says the 
poet, none is more pernicious than the profession of the 
athletes. In the first place they are incapable of learning 
to live decently, for how is it possible that a man who is 
the slave of his mouth and of his belly should work to 
acquire means of subsistence for his family! Moreover, 
they do not know how to suffer poverty and accommodate 
themselves to fortune, for not being formed to good 
manners, it is difficult for them to change their character 
even in adversity....Even though an athlete excel in 
wrestling, be swift of foot, skilled at throwing the discus, 
or at boxing, is the crown which he wins of any use to 
his country? Will he repel the enemy with the discus, 
or will he put him to flight by his swiftness at racing ? 
All these follies are useless in a hand-to-hand fight, "— 
Euripides, apud Galen. 

As to the training which the authorities quoted 
above pronounce to be so pernicious to both mind 
and body, ample information is found scattered in 
the works of ancient writers. To begin with the 
diet imposed on athletes, it appears to haye 
changed with the various phases of development 
of their art. Pliny informs us that it originally 
consisted chiefly of dried figs, and that an athlete 
of the name of Pythagoras was the first who intro- 
duced the use of flesh :— 

“Siccxe fici corpus et vires adjuvant: ob id ante 
athletz hoc cibo pascebantur: Pyth: 
primus ad carnes eos transtulit.”—Hist. Vat., L xxiii. 
6. 

Preference was given to pork, which was supposed 
to be most nutritious :— 

ede rape Tov 
Kal 


pev ory 


TovTov Teipar 
TipV Ot dOXovvres Exov on, De Alument. 


Facult., cap. ii. 


evapy 


It was eaten with a coarse kind of bread, a com- 
pound of half-leavened dough and cheese, called 
coliphium. It was doubtless owing to the sim- 
plicity of this diet that some of the early fathers 
quote athletes as models of abstemiousness, for as 
regards the quantity of the food which they con- 
sumed they might more fittingly be cited as ex- 
amples of almost superhuman voracity. Galen 
seriously assures us that two pounds of meat and 
bread in proportion were considered « very mode- 
rate meal for an athlete :— 

oftw ‘your as KpEeov oALyov 
Aéywper. —De Dignot. Puls, 1. ii. exp. 2. 
Theocritus mentions an athlete of the name of 
Egon who thought it no great achievement to de- 
vour eighty rolls or cakes:— _ 

oT O TUKTaGS 
Aiyor oy SwKor Ta [LOVOS 
Idyl., 4. 

Such feats of gluttony might almost induce us to 
believe what is related of the famous Milo, that 
he carried a heifer four years old through the 
stadium at Olympia, and afterwards eat the whole 
of it in a single day. L. Barsé. 

Biickeburg, Schaumburg-Lippe. 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD MS. PRAYERS IN FRENCH. 
Some time ago I found in a MS. vol., 12mo., on 
vellum, containing Latin Horw for the use of the 
diocese of Rouen (Normandy), some prayers in 
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French, which will perhaps be thought worthy of 


acorner in “N. & Q.” The MS. is very legibly 
written ina Gothic | hand, dating apparently from 
the second half of the fifteenth century. It is 
illuminated with a large number of fine and 
elaborately painted floriated letters, and with five 
full-page miniatures of a rather poor execution. 
The first extract I give is in lines, the end of each 
line being marked by a full stop. I merely tran- 
scribe the text, with its punctuation, pellings, 
md grammatical blunders :— 


** Dieu qui mas donne par ta grace. 
Moult git t ps et moult git espace. 
De longuement vivre en ce mon le. 
Es grans perilz dont il habunde, 
Graces ten rens ct ta mere. 
Et a ta grant doulceur supplie. 
(Jue ou temps que ma vie fine. 
Tu me donnes grace et doctrine. 
.De penser par grant diligence. 
Au destroit de ma conscience. 
Et aux maulx et a la follie. 
Dont iay moult fait toute ma vie. 
Si que par uraye repentance. 
Tu me vullez donner quitance. 
De mes maulx dont la somme mote. 
Si hault que nen puis rendre cipte. 
Et de tes biens que largement. 
Ay heuz mais non sagement. 
En ay use si nen pourroye. 
Rendre compte qui plaire doye. 
Si que i¢ suppli a ta grace. 
due doulcement pardon men face. 
it le remenant de ma vie. 
Soit garde par ta seignourie. 
De mal et de toute nuisance. 
Sy q’ ie muire en ta plaisance. 
Par quoy ie puisse parvenir. 
Au r qui ne puet fenir, 
Other prayers are preceded by the instruction 
which I rive under :— 
Fon ue It estre bi conseilliez de la chose dont 
nestier si die chascun iour ac 
jue uous trouueres cy escriptes. Et sacl " 
dira dezconfez ne mourra ne uilainement ne 
trespassera le iour que de bon cuer les dira. Et apres 
cha iscune oroisons dittes vne patenostre en lonneur des 
v. plaiez nrés,” 


The o ison 


Amen.” 


onstument ces 


ue 


jui les 


which follow have nothing remark- 

able enough to be quoted, e ‘cept the last, which 
is in rhyme, but the lines of which are written in 
succession, as if it were prose :— 

Sainte uraye croix aouree. qui du corps dieu fus 
aournee. de sa sueur de sa rousee. et de son sanc 
enluminee, Par ta iitu (vertu!) par ta puissance. 
leffens mo corps de mescheance. et mottroye par ton 
plaisir. que uray confes puisse mourir. Amen.” 


The next piece is a prayer to the “Sire dieu 
ihiterist,” from which I extract what follows :— 

“Je uous confesse tous mes pechez et tous mes 

maulx que iay faitz en cest siecle. de dit. de fait de 


pensees mauuaises et de toutes males cogitations ie 
requier pardon.......Glorieuse trinite sainte ie uous lo et 
glorefie et rent graces et mercy © toutes mes enfermetes. 
Je uoiz aurefuy de ire maison ihicrist et adoratoire 
de uos sains pour querir pardon humblement. .Dieu 
tout puissant deliures moy du p'mier forme sathan. Dieu 
tout puissant deliures n 10y du uernement mourant(! 
Dieu tout puissant deliures mame de tenebres parfoudce 3 
et obscures que ie fie en uous. Sire ne me desisiez mie 
car ie suis lewure de uos mains, Je re juier la benoitte 
| uierge marie mere de nréseig’ ihitcrist et ire mere. Je 
| requiers les. xxiiij. segnieurs.......Je uous requier et 
supplie et deprie saint michiel qui auez la poeste 
de receuoir les ames retenes la moye ame qit elle 
partira de mon corps et la deliures de la poeste de 
lennemi si quelle puist estre hors des tenebreuses uoyez 
et des portes infernal affin que les lions et les dragés qui 
sont acoustumes de 
lui soict a lencontre pour meer 
pardurable Oyez moy sire qui estes m 
uray. uous estes mon dieu picux debonnaire. uous 
mon mire puissant. mon aide 
conuenable. uous estez mes amis tres biaux. uous estez 
mon pain vif. uous estez mon prestre parmenablement. 
uous estes sainte uie pardurable en m6 pais. uous estes 
ma uraye lumiere. uous estes ma sainte douceur uous 
estes ma clere sapience. uo’ estez ma pure simplesce. 
uous estes mon vnite catholique. uous estes ma couronne 
paisible. uo’ estes toute ma grace. uous estez ma boiie 
perfection. uous estes mon salut parmanable. uo’ estez 
ma grant misericorde. uo’ estez ma uraye pascience, 
uous estes ma uictoire sans tache. uous estes ma re- 
dempcion sainte. uous estes ma uie parmanable. uous 
estes mon Je uous suppli et uous req’uer que ie 
uoyse par uous et remaigne par uous repose en uous sourde 
€ uous, oyez moy sire. Sire remebres uous de Dauid 
sich uous iurastes a nos peres que uous restourneriez 
ur€ ire de moy qui suis uo serf. 


receuoir les ames des pecheours ne 
en enfer a tourment 
n dieu vif et 


estes uous estes 


dieu. 


Henri GAUSSERON, 
Ayr Academy. 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON, THE 
I hope you w 


vour ready courtesy i 


CARICATURIST. 
ill not consider I am encroaching on 
f I beg you will so far favour 


me as to give the present communication the ad- 
vantage of appearing before your numerous readers. 
Inf irther ance of the interest which caricature and 
other humorous graphic illustrations, social and 
political, of past times have long held over my 
attention, I have been engaged for the last ten 


years (as some of your esteemed corre spon lents 
aware) on a further wddition to the depart- 
literature which I have more partict hasty 


attempted to follow out, in the form of illustrated 


ment of 


biographies of past caricaturists, 

The Works if Thomas Rowlandson, the Carica- 
t irist, with Anecdotal Desei iptions of his Famous 
(‘erieatures and a@ NSketch of h is Life, Times, and 


Contemporaries, is intended to form 2 companion 
volume to The Works of James Gillray, the Cari- 
caturist, with the Story of his Life and Times 
which I have already introduced to the public. 
As a trifling acknowledgment of the assistance I re- 
ceived from the late Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A 


the name of that respected scholar was given as 
editor, since he had travelled over the same ground 
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and made my labours comparatively easy, 
cially as re; gards the Caricatur 
Hous of Hanot 

The task of producing any approach to a work 
which should he representative of Thomas 
Rowland \ surrounded 


fairly 


son’s remarkal 


with difficulties, since, althor he st notoriously 
produced a of drawings and etchings, h 


i far and wide, and 


stroved during the 


tions have been scatter 
too many of them have 
half century which has elaps ed 
turist’s death. As a proof of the interest 
which many of your spondents take in 
the ori | conceptions of th fted humourist | 
have only to refer to the communications on the 
subject which have appeared in your pages pth S, 
iv. 80, 224, 878, 490, 541, &e.). You must allow 


me to instance more particularly the capital and 


produc 
bee n dk 
since the eartea- 
trong 


able corre 


appre intive articles which appeared in your pages, 
the same year, from the pen of Mr. Wittiam 


Bares, B.A., M.R.C.S.—a gent! who is well 
informed on the subject, and one who thorough! 
appreciates those higher qualities of the artist 
which have almost been lost sight of. It 1 porn 
of consequence to make my volume (which I am 
well aware will, at best, be very imperfect 
complete possible under existing circumstances, 
and in furtherance of this desirable end I shall be 
happy to insert the titles and descriptions of any 
really interesting subjects with which your cot 
respon lents n he enough to f; r me, 
since I have frequently noticed all 1 your 
columns to privat collection pres bly of 
general interest and value) in the possession of 
your corre 

I have } ished st s 
(chronolo have come within 
my know! | ial and 
pol cal « liusti ms. em 
bracip ] | en able to tract 
in nation a vered in librarie 
and 1 1s¢€ broad, beside those 
prints which are to found in the folios of my 


interested in the same pursuit, 
have had the fortune to 
of my undertaking, 
un- 


friends who are 
and those specimens I 
secure in a preliminary stage 
before caricatures by Rowlandson became 
att iinable I shall he h ippy to forw rd copies ot 
my appendix (which contains references to upwards 
of 1.500 works) to those benevolently-minded 
collectors who are inclined to add to my informa- 
tion on subjects by Rowlandson, by supplying me 
with particulars of any instances within their 
observation which may happen to have escaped 
my researches. 

I shall be glad 
ginal drawings of actual importance in the pos- 
session of any of your fortunate readers. I must 
mention, however, to trouble, that this 
curiosity chiefly refers to the larger examples, and 


save 


also to be reminded of any ori- | 


is limited to figure subjects ; the number of land 
scape and small inconsequential sketches is legion, 
und the interest, from the incredible multiplicat " 

f is confined to dr 3 of real 


of the lesser works rwins 


consequence as to size and attractiveness as t 
subject. Josern Gr oO, 
}, Granville Square, W.C. 
Aw Lerrer.—Some time ago [ came act 


a curious old letter, of which IT send an authent 
copy. It may preve interesting as the writer 
the original was one of the first to int 
Aberdeen into the Low Countries the 
which afterwards ¢ into such ceneral use. The 
orthography much re that emploved 


rodnce tre 


ame 
embles 


Lord Dundee forty years later, and which 
forth the abuse of L Macaulay. 
Camy here the Octol 


etter daitet at Abd 


The Coppie off A. F 
the 2 


Alexander Reid, I long to heir of youre saiff aryfl 
Campheire, for since yo ! we hav 
still storme windes. I ame lent yat } 
yo’ best with the 2 packs yat weynt with 45 elf 
ye suld to y® best availl. I have shipped in this s 
q'off Robt Robinsone is maister two woobs [we 


plaiding, one off them markit on y heite [sheet] w 
vo" mark and myne, and besyd the markes y° is 

it is market one ilk trinshe [eut] with y irl 
sortid be y" self and ye este m it to be worth 30 
dissone [dezen]—there is in it 66 trinche uts] and 
the double ; the sec ml k isn 

y° sheite [sheet] with my mark A. F. and N° 12 besy 
the mark: it is markit one tl trinsl fent] 
Bb. C. B.: y" is in it 6 trinshe and of | th 1154 ell 
esteeme it worth ye di n |dozen at least, but I 
Wishe it to be sold with y® first and aft t 

t th and the oft yal bert 

ever th ; and th = t plaice is best for 


t, it is the cou tch 
that is lying here yet 
cloathe to y® best av ~ 


ath that I have except one | 
doe ; best to cause sell 
I sould 


get this two packs also and q' cometh hereafter I will 
direct it to you and to Anna Battie: resave ane lb t 
ilk ane of thame: have an care off my sheits and towles 
that they be tightly packit and formely sent hor 


tak speciall care off all my affeirs and to buy aney , 
ovthe that is worthe the money: give [if] y* can fir ] 
aney Gent... hardes (’) at ane reasonable 
some of theme and some tobacco that be good a 
hoppes, at “ ist so muche thiroff as ye may get 
the bark: let me heire from you at all occasions 
still learning your armetik [: arithmetic] and the Flemis! 
tongue att yo" idle and spaire tymes: and fail! n 
meanes p rssibell to learn to sell cloathes and to Ww 
and to aquynt [acquaint] yo" selfe with the rules for 
heriafter. 1 intend to imploy no Factor bot yo" selfe in 
y* nixt spring tyme ; God willing y® sall sei all Holand 
health and lyff servin : Ye have to pay y® skipper 2 Ibs 
Flimes [Flemish] for ilk pack and no more: of that he 
hes resaved 26 drilles at 8 yds a piece qhuilk ye sall 
allow in the first end of the fraught [freight }: y’ cloak 
sall be sent with Thomas Boyes’ shippe. Gife ‘if] ye 
buy aney tobacco let it ly till Thomas Boyes’ comir g or 
senda littell with Robt Robertson: underneath the 
ongiones {on goings]. I remitall farder [farther] to the 
nixt ocasione, I have payed ye fraught of ye pack com- 


some 
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plitly, ye Il not fail 0 8) ak the 4 tery and to he Lynd 
aud to give him ane paive stockins quitly [ywictly] 
th thing to doe me reasone 


ll not faill to tack upe the Conserva 
Is] | have sent on there: allow 


And farder ve 
tors ol all the were 


none of it to ye Factor. Giff lif] Pat rick Guties! Guthrie's 


wyffe refuse to give me that qlk her husband retint 
tained] she will doe me wronge. Give [if] all the king 
d naveth it, it was reasone that I did the Ly f 


ill men doeth it not | know no reasene 
o it. I sull still mack her frei of any d: 
can be incured [incurred] there throw [t rough] 
Yo" Maister 
A. F 


hrail, 
ch the Drnidical 
} pri ts accommodated their steps in areligion pro- 


nd “looral” from liat 


qui eal « mp ition. towh 


jcession. The American word kedaddle” from 

e- | “Chickaleery cove,” according to Dr. Mackay, 
comes from ditheach pr d by roar, 
lieth (leea), erey, and reodh reo), frost, and 
literally signifies a beggar who goes out in the 


frost, the gentry who enliven our winter 


hard 
with the refrain “ We’ve got no work 


morning 
to do,” 
The m: terial “heak” is from the 


Gaelic 
heachd, judgment 


Pitloe] * Fake,” to steal, comes from 
itioct 
faigh, to vet. “Chizzle.” the e of which, we regret 
Hixpy Symons A close consideration of | to sty, has crept into honest society, comes from 
the lin hy different parts of the human | (jefe), rekitionship, the mewpoorica 
\ «listinet in childhood) tends to the belief, use of the won to person under 
the false pretence of 1 » Burglary” 
or conjecture, that the earliest sectarial marks and 
other symbolisms of the Hindus were derived from | 0m Guar glaceir, a cattl iter Felon” from 
} renusol Focle.” ket-hand- 
purely material source, and that their radie | | the Gaelic feal, treason. I i ' 
found in the Linea-} | Mackay ‘Tho e who rer ember 
' y of universal natur They are, in short, | the scene in Dicker “I l here the Jew 
Sher Fagin teaches his young) ls how to steal nocket- 
} hand] hie i tl ae } if 
Hind: em, at their very earliest appent 
nee : n Aryan race in India, to have had a by any n tention 
ecu] ystem of symbols, not arbitrarily made, | Of the person robbe L possi] mit the 
for t} vi ling purpose of a rel m that | Gerivat not the wore 1 ft fo hum, 
® conserve ntific truths by leaving them ; lqarnir 
+ y of Deoit to t} who otherw wonld Ir. Mack y wiv new derivatior of hie 
have 1 ted them, but founded in many in- | and “ Tory.” The latter eo from toir, thoir, to 
on exact M ver, considering | give or to vrant, foirh-herrt, efficiency, munificence, 
the quoit-player before casting his iron rit “Whie” is from the Gaelic tury (from which comes 
i t a slicht angle to the horizontal or | the vulgar word “twig ”), the knowing and under- 
¢ t l line, who knows but that in the disens | Standing pr ple. The n vulgar word “ bloody ” 
of Vishnu we t ymbol of the distinction | from blot piece. “Simson s the water for 
be it plane of the equator and the pl ine of | the adulteration of milk: hence it stands for the 
the li , on which so much depends in th | parish pump,” derived from the Gaelic siomlach, 


And, again, may not the convoluted shell 


of the same idol 1 symbol of the system of 
spirals and vortices ’—thus ind cating considerable 

ments in these sages of the jurentus mundi, 
whose religion was, in fact, the highest science of 
the period ; which, however, micht as they seem 


to have feared, at e been lost, 
a religion as a rect wle for it, 
protection of the ignorant or 


had the Vv not m ude 
thus securing it the 
incurions for aves, 


J. H. 


rrom “ BLackwoop’s M AGAZINE ” 
FoR JULY WORTH MAKING A Notr or.—* He yder 
down” has been traced to a Druidical chant. Hai 
down, ir, deri danno, “Come let us hasten to the 
We are glad to think that the Shake- 
spearian choruses, such as “Hey nonne nonne” 
and the refrain of the “gude and godlie ballat,” 
have both a similarly sacred origin. “ Ri tooral 
looral”: This vile trash, says Dr. M: ackay, “ con- 
tains two Gaelic words whic h are susce ptib ile of two 
(raelic interpretations ”: “ Tooral ” may be derived 


oaken crove, 


y | the ministry at Portsmouth 


f cow that gives milk without having a calf. 
Abigail” from the 
“ Brazen-nose” College from “ brasenhonse,” 

to Dr. Mackay, 


iecording 
and nos, custom. 


Gaelic abhagail, waspish. 
hrew- 


Lraschaoii 


Crericus Rusticvs, 


Simon Browne.—I have recently come upon 
a volume of sermons (Svo., 1722) by this author, 
on the fly-leaf of which I learn that he 1 Dis- 


senting minister, born in 1680 at Shepton Mallet, 
educated at Bridgwater, and successive ly occupied 

nd Old Jewry (Ald- 
| gate) in London (1716). In 1723 he removed to 
his native place, the loss of his wife and only son 
causing Insanity. 


“ The insanity of Mr. Browne was very singular; for 
while he wrote and reasoned with uncommon acuteness, 
he actually believed that the Almighty had, as a judg- 
ment, annihilated his thinking principle, and he went so 
far as to dedicate a book to Queen Caroline, in the 
address to whom he complained of the ine redulity of his 
friends, and besought her Majesty to pray for the re- 
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t 
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covery of a soul then in ruin, and utterly lost among ** At the locion of the corse saye these psalmes wyth 


men, This dedication was suppressed by his frie nds, and 
u copy of it is in Dr. Hawkesworth’s Adventurer. 

“ Mr. Browne wrote 

“1. A Caveat againat Evil Company. S8vo. 
The True Character of a Real Christian. Svo. 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 12mo. 


4. Sermons, 1 vol. Svo. 


“Oo. A Sober and Charitable Disquisition concerning 
the Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity. Sve 


“6. A Fit Rebuke to a Ludicrous Infidel, or Remarks 
on Woolst Discours ithe Miracles.+ 

‘7. A Defence of the Relizion of Nat and the 
Christian Revelation against a Book entitled 


us Old as the Creatio 
‘It was to this last that he intended to have prefixed 


sution just mentioned After his death were 
} The Close of Defence. &e. He had also 
share in the Occasional periodical work 


conducted by the Dissenters.’ 
Lowndes does not mention this author at all. 
T should like to know if the above be a complete 
list of his works, and if any of them be considered 
of any rarity or value. Perhaps also your readers 
can supply the respective dates of the above works. 
H. G. C. 


Basingstoke. 


Rusprics A MS, Rirvan or tue House o 
Syox, Mippiesex.—The following rubrics occur 


in this MS. with regard to dying members of the 


order. They are of pecul 
English : — 
‘ Aftyr that a brodre or a sustre be inoyntyd or anelyd 
hen) IX dayes contyr ial; gif they leve so long, schalbe 
saied this psalme, Mise rere mei Deus. 
" 7 he syke persones aftyr ther annelyng gif they may 
conveniently schall saye these prayers or parte of them, 


iar interest, being in 


owte Gloria Patri. Verba mea auribus. 

“Thees are the obites used to be kept in the monas. 
tery flirst oon for the founders Kyng Henry the fifte and 
Kyng Edwarde the iiij', and there spouses Quene Kateryn 
and Quene Elizabeth, and for all odre that } uth tr le oF 
schall be coo id graciouse foundres unto us whiche is 
kept last d of Aucuste it be not miday and all 
this obite is say¢ de, Deus indulgenciarum. The second 
obite is for the lorde Sy - Her nry ’ Fits hugh.” 


“Trigintale” is « ‘led the “threiti day,” and 
anniversary, “ yereday.” 


M C. Watcort 
Erirarn The ious epitaph 
ypied some days ag ‘hurchvard, 2 few 
miles from this tow: vie in quaintness 
or raciness with many of t! epitaphs to be found 
in our country ehurehvards: still, as an effusion of 


what Gray calls “the unlettered muse.” it is not 
without met tsofitsown. The date i LS15. Ido 
not know what the letters EX at the end stand for, 
* A sndden Death it was my Lot 
Was seen by mortal Eyes 
May not my Children be forgot 
Now I'm in brighter Skies. 
On Earth I labour'd, tho’ in Pain, 
A Living for to have. 
A — in ‘Time I did remain 
From School unto the Grave. 
And now on FE: rth my Glass is run, 
My hardest La ur it is done. 
EX.” 


JONATHAN Boccuier. 
Undercliff House, Ventnor, LW. 


A “CorncipeNce” IN THE “Pickwick 
Have I found a mare’s ne st, or made a scovery! 


Mise rere mei Deus, 
When the syke is lawryng and it semyth th t the | 
eowle sclial hastely parte and is in the article of dethe, 
Thenre ull the sustres wyth all spede and fervent haste | 
schall at the sygne of callynge com togedyr and saye this 
crede, Credo. 
rhenne aftyr gif it be trowed or supposed the syke to 


tarye in labor saye the seven psalmes or parte of thet 

withowte Gloria Patr The which saved or not saved | 

the executrice sch ve Hi tymes y* chapter or prayer | 

and at every tyme the Convente repete and saye 

the same ayvayne tl . Parce Domine 
Sancte Joseph custos Marie virginis intercede pro | 

| 
After the Agnus Dei Sey no ferther but cif ye se | 


that the persone is in extreme passynge and then saye 
forthe ete. Proficiscere 

“ Aftyr the sowle is departed of congruence the com- 
mendacions is to be s 1yed, Beati Immaculati. 


| Thesaurus, my eye 


and, if it be “a find,” is it worth “ alee a note 
of”? 

Lately, when clancing at the index to Roget's 
elit the followir 


. } 


* Plagiarism, stealing ”; “ Plagiarism, borrowing 


} A mild r term, however, I find to be in general 


use, viz. “ Coincidence.” Well, then, my “coinci- 
dence” is to be found in Dickens’s—and I write in 


| no detractors spirit, as “I loved the man, and do 


honour his memory (on this side idolatry) as much 
iS any Pickw Papers, ed. S61, vol. ii. 
pp. 157-8, in connexion with an anecdote of 
No. “ Tventy,” Fleet Prison, who was in the habit 
of visiting ; public-house parlour “ .” and 
returning before the lock was on; but after a time 
*he began to get so precion s jolly that he used 


outsi 


| forget how the time vent,’ and one ni uht the in- 


Commenced Nov. 1752, and lasted to Mar. 

folio. 

Woolston, Thos., Discourses on the Miracles, and 
two Defences of Them, Lond.,, 1727-30, 8vo, 2 vols. In] 
Lelanii'’s View of the Deistical Writers and in Fabric ius’s 
Lux Evangelica will be found a list of the authors who 
anawered Woolston (Lowndes). 

~} By Matthew Tindal, 4to., 1730. 

§ Published in 3 vols., Svo, Lond., 1716-19. Lowndes 
gives a list of the authors of these papers, but does not 
include Mr. Browne. 


dulgent turnkey was driven to administer a rebuke 
in these memorable words :—“* Now I don’t wish 
to do nothing harsh,’ he SaVs, ‘but if you can't 
confine yourself to steady circles, and find your 
vay back at reg’lar hours, as sure as you're 2 
standin’ there I'll shut you out altogether!’ The 
little man was seized with a wiolent fit o’ tremblin’, 
and never went outside the prison walls arter- 


vards ! 
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The “coincidence” is that these identical words | which Gurth, the swineherd in Ivanhoe, is a 
are to be found in Limbird’ Mirror, Feb., 1824, | representative. ALEXANSI PATERSON. 
i Barnsley. 
one insignificant instar in the 
whole ran of Dickens literature, I think the QUARTERINGS OF | Hest + ASTIOVER an0 
world ma challenged to produ nother Aston, ~The following quartered coat of the 
Ha Saxps Derbyshire family of Hunt is given in Harl. MSS. 
Oxford 1093, 5809, and in Egerton MS. 906, and it also 
|; ppears, though wrongly tinctured, on a monument 
T D« in in the church of Aston-on-Trent :—1l, Arg. a 
lilvert i ’ L:] buel on chief u. three i illets pie reed of 
posed 0 A I | the eld 2, Sa., a chevr ermine between three 
ly well made ble, | ¢ lo re », Az, hevron gu. between 
7, Spe ks English 3 mis Met the i tl ee crescents or 1, Are rrevhound courant 
Enquire at Mr. Taylor's, a Barber's | sx., collared or. ‘The first is the cout of Hunt, but 
Sho} ut Str Covent Garden.” Would | I shall be glad to have the others identified. The 
th boy were to be “ disposed of ” now ! | pedigrees eiven in the nahove MSS. do not vo back 
) | far enough to give the marriage or marriages by 
| which they were gained. There is also in Aston 
AMucrics. | ¢ hurch an altar tomb with two effigies (which I 
[We must request ¢ wudents desitine information jt ike to. he temp. Henry VI.) havu the second 
ol their | third of these quarterings on the sides. 
names and addr 3 ir queries, in order that the | have hitherto quite failed to ide y it, and shall 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | be grateful for any assistance. It seems certain 
——. | that the owner of quartering No. 2 left an heiress 
li -noy Lorre—Sor time back I came | holding property at Aston, which passed by mar- 
ross a copy of the following doegerel lines, which, | riage to Hunt. I have consulted Papworth’s 
3 stated. ] ] or for vears | Armorial, but with no avail, for the family of 


were ] 
swineherd 

two, three before five, 

nd there one, four alive; 

und there two, and three at the cross, 


and there one, and t the | 


piuiar t 
i 


among the of the county of Kent 
“One befor 
Here one i 
Here two 
Here one 


Juck 


av of Devon, seems 
Derbyshire 


Farewell of Somerset, or Farv 
t re. 
. Cnaries Cox. 


o have had no connexion wit] 


Chevin House, Belper. 


These lines the herds were in the habit of repre- Tuomas Karr.—In the ! Dr. Doran's in- 
sent by means of notches eut upon their whip- | teresting volume, Knigl their Days, there is 
h , thus :— la chapter on Jacques de ing, and at p. 23 


The above suggested to me a similar doggerel used 


by the cowherds of Aberdeenshire, with which I | there is a re ference to original 


uniliar thirty years The lines, 
which I cive in the brond Doric of the county, run 


as follows : 


about ago. 


“ Twa afore ane, three afore five, 
First twa an’ than twa, an’ four come beliv 
Noo ane an’ than ane, and three at a cast, 
Double ane an’ twice twa, an’ Jockie at the last, 
An’ Jenny an’ her five kye followin’ on fast.” 


The notches were arranged as under, a rude figure 


of Jockey occupying the place of the asteri k and 
a ditto of Jenny that of the dagger :— 


The two seem to be but different versions of one 
original, and being met with among the same ciass 
of persons, in districts of the country lying so wide 
apart as Kent and Aberdeenshire, it seems pretty 
evident that they date from a very remote period. 
Has any reader of “N. & Q.” met with similar 
lines in other districts of the country? Or can any 
one hazard an opinion as to their origin? Iam 
inclined to think that they are of Saxon origin, 


zht, Thomas 
him. <As on p. 219 
sources, I shall be 
lad to have a reference to the The contest 
was in 1449, at Bruges. Now, in that year Thomas 
Karr was appointed to some office by King 
Henry VL,* and in 1454 he was made Groom 
of the Robes to Henry V1.7 just after Jacques 
le Lelaing’s death, In 1479 a Thomas Karr, 


mention is made of an 
Karr, who contended wi 


ame, 


de 
of Newton j. M., in Northumberland, died, 
leaving an heir forty years old. Since the 
Northumbrian Karrs or Carrs, as Lancastrians 


received grants trom Henry VIL., it 
seems not unlikely that this Thomas Karr may be 
the one mentioned in Knights and their Days, but 
in his ing. p.m. he is not a knight, which seems 
fatal to his being the man. Any other particulars, 
or reference to any original records, will oblige. 
C. 
Tue DeLapre Detanere Famiiy.—Can 
any of your readers give me information respecting 


returning, 


hi 


oR 


| + Ordinances for the Rey rlation 


Memoranda Palati 
of the King’s House- 


and that they might be traced back to the class of | old, Hardy. 
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covery of a soul then in ruin, and utterly lost among 
men, This dedication was suppressed by his friends, and 
a copy of it is in Dr. Hawkesworth's Adventurer.* 

“ Mr. Browne wrote :— 

“1, A Caveat againat Evil Company. 8vo. 

“2. The True Character of a Real Christian. 8vo. 

“3. Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 12mo. 

“4, Bermons, 1 vol. 8vo. - 

“5. A Sober and Charitable Disquisition concerning 
the Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 8vo. 

“6. A Fit Rebuke to a Ludicrous Infidel, or Remarks 
on Woolston’s Discourse on the Miracles.¢ Svo. 

“7. A Defence of the Religion of Nature and the 
Christian Revelation against a Book entitled Christianity 
as Old as the Creation.~ S8vo. 

“Tt was to this last that he intended to have prefixed 
the dedication just mentioned. After his death were 
published The Close of the Defence. &c. He had also 
ashare in the Occasional Papers,§ a periodical work 
conducted by the Dissenters.” 


Lowndes does not mention this author at all. 
T should like to know if the above be a complete 
list of his works, and if any of them be considered 
of any rarity or value. Perhaps also your readers 
can supply the respective dates of the above works. 
H. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 


Rusrics 1x A MS. Rirvat or tue House or 
Syox, Mippitesex.—The following rubrics occur 
in this MS. with regard to dying members of the 
order. They are of peculiar interest, being in 
English :— ’ 

“‘ Aftyr that a brodre or a sustre be inoyntyd or anelyd 
bye ix dayes contynual ; gif they leve so long, schalbe 
saied this psalme, Miserere mei Deus. 

“ The syke persones aftyr ther annelyng gif they may 
conveniently schall saye these prayers or parte of them, 
Miserere mei Deus. 

“When the syke is lawryng and it semyth that the 
sowle schal hastely departe and is in the article of dethe, 
Thenne all the sustres wyth all spede and fervent haste 
schall at the sygne of callynge com togedyr and saye this 
crede, Credo. 

Thenne aftyr gif it be trowed or supposed the syke to 
tarye in labor saye the seven psalmes or parte of them 
withowte Gloria Patri. The which sayed or not sayed 
the executrice schal! saye iii tymes y" chaptor or prayer 
and at every tyme the Convente schall repete and saye 
the same agayne and so in the Letaine, Parce Domine 
cavend Sancte Joseph custos Marie virginis intercede pro 
anima ejus. 

“ After the Agnus Dei Sey no ferther but gif ye se 
that the persone is in extreme passynge and then saye 
forthe etc. Proficiscere. 

“ Aftyr the sowle is departed of congruence the com- 
mendacions is to be sayed, Beati Immaculati. 


Commenced Nov. 7, 1752, and lasted to Mar. 9, 1754, 
olio. 

¢ Woolston, Thos., Six Discourses on the Miracles, and 
two Defences of Them, Lond., 1727-30, 8vo, 2 vols. In 
Lelan«'s View of the Deistical Writers and in Fabricius’s 
Lux Evangelica will be found a list of the authors who 
answered Woolston (Lowndes). 

~ By Matthew Tindal, 4to., 1730. 

§ Published in 3 vols., Svo., Lond., 1716-19. Lowndes 
gives a list of the authors of these papers, but does not 
include Mr. Browne. 


“ At the locion of the corse saye these psalmes wyth 
owte Gloria Patri. Verba mea auribus. 

“Thees are the obites used to be kept in the monas- 
tery ffirst oon for the founders Kyng Henry the fifteand 
Kyng Edwarde the iiij'", and there spouses Quene Kateryn 
and Quene Elizabeth, and for all odre that hath true or 
schall be good and graciouse foundres unto us whiche ig 
kept y* last day of Auguste gif it be not Sonday and all 
this obite is sayede, Deus indulgenciarum. ‘The second 
obite is for the lorde Syr Henry Fitzhugh.” 

“Trigintale” is called the “ threiti day,” and 
anniversary, “ yereday.” 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Errrarn.— The following curious epitaph I 
copied some days ago in Godshill Churchyard, a few 
miles from this town. It will not vie in quaintness 
or raciness with many of the epitaphs to be found 
in our country churehyards ; still, as an effusion of 
what Gray calls “the unlettered muse,” it is not 
without merits of itsown. The date is 1815. Ido 
not know what the letters EX at the end stand for, 

** A sndden Death it was my Lot 
Was seen by mortal Eyes. 
May not my Children be forgot 
Now I''m in brighter Skies. 
On Earth I labour'd, tho’ in Pain, 
A Living for to have. 

A Slave in Time I did remain 
From School unto the Grave. 
And now on Earth my Glass is run, 

My hardest Labour it is done. 
EX.” 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Undercliff House, Ventnor, I.W. 


A IN THE “Pickwick Papers.” 
—Have I found a mare’s nest, or made a discovery? 
and, if it be “a find,” is it worth “ making a note 
of”? 

Lately, when glancing at the index to Roget’s 
Thesaurus, my eye caught the following:— 
“ Plagiarism, stealing”; “‘ Plagiarism, borrowing.” 
A milder term, however, I find to be in general 
use, viz. “ Coincidence.” Well, then, my “coinci- 
dence” is to be found in Dickens’s—and I write in 
no detractory spirit, as “I loved the man, and do 
honour his memory (on this side idolatry) as much 
as any "—Pickwick Papers, ed. 1861, vol. ii. 
pp. 187-8, in connexion with an anecdote of 
No. “ Tventy,” Fleet Prison, who was in the habit 
of visiting « public-house parlour “ outside,” and 
returning before the lock was on; but after a time 
“he began to get so precious jolly that he used to 
forget how the time vent,” and one night the in- 
dulgent turnkey was driven to administer a rebuke 
in these memorable words :—‘*‘ Now I don’t wish 
to do nothing harsh,’ he says, ‘ but if you cant 
confine yourself to steady circles, and find your 
vay back at reg’lar hours, as sure as you're a- 
standin’ there I’ll shut you out altogether!’ The 
little man was seized with a wiolent fit o’ tremblin’, 
and never went outside the prison walls arter- 
vards !” 
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The “ coincidence ” is that these identical words 
are to be found in Limbird’s Mirror, Feb., 1824, 
yol. iii. p. 120. 

Noting this one insignificant instance in the 
whole range of Dickens literature, I think the 
world may be challenged to produce another. 

Harry SANDARS, 


1 


Oxford. 


“To BE DISPOSED or.”——I find the following in 
the Daily Advertiser, Feb. 11, 1762, p. 3, col. 1: 
“To be disposed of. A Negro Boy of 12 years 
old, extremely well made, good-natured, sensible, 
and handy, speaks English well, and has had the 
Small Pox. Enquire at Mr. Taylor’s, a Barber’s 
Shop, in Hart Street, Covent Garden.” Would 
that that boy were to be “ disposed of ” now ! 

0. 


Queries. 


[We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Herp-noy Lore.—Some time back I came 
across a copy of the following doggerel lines, which, 
it is stated, were popular thirty or forty years 
ago among the swineherds of the county of Kent : 

“ One before two, three before five, 

Here one and there one, four alive; 

Here two and there two, and three at the cross, 

Here one and there one, and Jack at the last.” 
These lines the herds were in the habit of repre- 
senting by means of notches cut upon their whip- 
handles, thus :— 

IM 

The above suggested to me a similar doggerel used 
by the cowherds of Aberdeenshire, with which I 
was familiar about thirty years ago. The lines, 
which I give in the broad Doric of the county, run 
as follows 

“ Twa afore ane, three afore five, 

First twa an’ than twa, an’ four come belive ; 

Noo ane an’ than ane, and three at a cast, 

Double ane an’ twice twa, an’ Jockie at the last, 

An’ Jenny an’ her five kye followin’ on fast.” 
The notches were arranged as under, a rude figure 
of Jockey occupying the place of the asterisk and 
a ditto of Jenny that of the dagger :— 

The two seem to be but different versions of one 
original, and being met with among the same class 
of persons, in districts of the country lying so wide 
apart as Kent and Aberdeenshire, it seems pretty 
evident that they date from a very remote period. 
Has any reader of “ N. & Q.” met with similar 
lines in other districts of the country? Or can any 
one hazard an opinion as to their origin? Iam 
inclined to think that they are of Saxon origin, 
and that they might be traced back to the class of 


which Gurth, the swineherd in Ivanhoe, is a 
representative. ALEXANDER PaTeERson. 
rnsley. 


Qvuarterincs or Hunt or ASHOVER AND 
Aston.—The following quartered coat of the 
Derbyshire family of Hunt is given in Harl. MSS. 
1093, 5809, and in Egerton MS. 996, and it also 
appears, though wrongly tinctured, on a monument 
in the church of Aston-on-Trent :—l, Arg., a 
bugle sa., on a chief gu. three mullets pierced of 
the field ; 2, Sa., a chevron ermine between three 
escallops arg.; 3, Az., a chevron gu. between 
three crescents or; 4, Arg.,a greyhound courant 
sa., collared or. The first is the coat of Hunt, but 
I shall be glad to have the others identified. The 
pedigrees given in the above MSS. do not go back 
far enough to give the marriage or marriages by 
which they were gained. There is also in Aston 
Church an altar tomb with two effigies (which I 
take to be temp. Henry VI.) having the second 
and third of these quarterings on the sides. I 
have hitherto quite failed to identify it, and shall 
be grateful for any assistance. It seems certain 
that the owner of quartering No. 2 left an heiress 
holding property at Aston, which passed by mar- 
riage to Hunt. I have consulted Papworth’s 
Armorial, but with no avail, for the family of 
Farewell of Somerset, or Farway of Devon, seems 
to have had no connexion with Derbyshire. 

J. Cuaries Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Tuomas Karr.—In the late Dr. Doran’s in- 
teresting volume, Knights and their Days, there is 
a chapter on Jacques de Lelaing, and at p. 231 
mention is made of an English knight, Thomas 
Karr, who contended with him. As on p. 219 
there is a reference to original sources, I shall be 
glad to have a reference to the same. The contest 
was in 1449, at Bruges. Now, in that year Thomas 
Karr was appointed to some office by King 
Henry VL.,* and in 1454 he was made Groom 
of the Robes to Henry VI.,t+ just after Jacques 
de Lelaing’s death. In 1479 a Thomas Karr, 
of Newton j. M., in Northumberland, died, 
leaving an heir forty years old. Since the 
Northumbrian Karrs or Carrs, as Lancastrians 
returning, received grants from Henry VIL, it 
seems not unlikely that this Thomas Karr may be 
the one mentioned in Knights and their Days, but 
in his ing. p.m. he is not a knight, which seems 
fatal to his being the man. Any other particulars, 
or reference to any original records, will oblige. 


Tue Detasre or Detanere Famity.—Can 
any of your readers give me information respecting 


Memoranda Palati i Regis. 
+ Ordinances for the Regulation of the King’s House- 
hold, Hardy. 
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the Delabre or Delabere family and their crest? 
A branch of this family, I believe, lived at Chelten- 
ham, where some house property bears their name. 
Lapypirp., 
Cheshunt. 


“Les ANGLOIS S’AMUSAIENT TRISTEMENT SELON 
LE COUTUME DE LEUR Pays.”—It is more than 
five years, I believe, since this most slippery of 
quotations last appeared in your pages. It has com- 
pletely baffled several contributors to “ N. & Q.,” 
myself included. It seems to be pretty well 
settled that it is not in Froissart, Monstrelet, 
Sully, or Comines. It is very strange that every 
attempt to find the quotation should result in 
total defeat. The amusing part of the affair is 
that if you ask any one where the phrase is he is 
almost sure to reply, In Froissart; but if you 
follow up your query by another, Whereabouts in 
Froissart ? he is, in the vernacular of the immortal 
Mr. Weller, “dumb as a drum with a hole in it.” 
Can any of your more recent readers or contri- 
butors come to the rescue, and set the matter at 
rest for ever? JonatHan Bovucuier. 

Undercliff House, Ventnor, I.W. 

[See 4 8. i. 398; viii. 276; x. 409.] 


“Lixe.”—I should feel very much indebted to 
any of your correspondents who would kindly 
enlighten me as to the origin and derivation of the 
word ling as applied to a small back yard or 
garden in a country town. Of course I have 
always known of ling as synonymous with gorse, 
but I never heard of a@ ling till I met with the 
word the other day in a somewhat out-of-the-way 

rt of East Sussex, when a hairdresser, to whom 

had resorted for professional assistance, excused 
himself for having kept me waiting on the ground 
that he had been “ busy watering the plants in his 
ling.” The hairdresser, though evidently a man 
of more than ordinary education and culture, was 
unable to give me any explanation of the term ; 
in fact, judging from the expression of his coun- 
tenance, I should say that he was considerably 
astonished at my ignorance. A. Duke. 


Apert Direr’s Book on Fortiricatioy.— 
Geliche underricht <u Befestigung der Stadt, Schloss 
und Flecken, Nuremberg, 1527. Could you kindly 
tell me where a sight of this book .might be ob- 
tained? It is not in the British Museum or in the 
library of the London Institution. 

Hevena Carorine Bower. 


Tue Queen’s Titte.—A petition to the queen 
from the Isle of Man is addressed as follows :— 
“To Her Most Excellent Majesty in Council, 
Victoria the First, Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland” (Train’s Hist. 
of the Isle of Man, vol. ii. appendix to cap. 
xxiii. p. 377). Is not this a peculiar instance of 


uddressing the sovereign with the addition of the 
ordinal number? I do not think that even if 
second or third sovereign of the same name were 
reigning the ordinal number would form part of 
the title, although for convenience of reference 
historians and others have universally used it, 

G. L. 


Rusnton Harn, Norruamrronsuire. — The 
following is an inscription on a representation of 
the Crucifixion, in full relief and coloured, in a 
small oratory leading from the great staircase at 
Rushton Hall :— 

Ano Dni. 1577. 
Ecce salvtifervn signvm. thav norile lignvm 
Vitz serpens hic znevs alter erat 
Venditvs hic iosth pro vili nvnere ionas, 
Qvi tridvo ceti corpose ciavsvs erat 
Hic salientis aqve fons namapeira sacerdo,, 
Agnvs qvi occisvs thipirl prreis erat 
Agnvs et occisvs primava ab origine mvndi 
Crimina qui lavit sanggne nostea svo. 
O qvam ivdzei meditantvr inania mvlta 
Et gentes manibvs quam frenvere svis 
I capvt at toilvnt hi rident hi maledicvnt 
Nvis dvt dvi rro tvnica ivdere forte voivnt 
Est qvi cor tenervm crvafn percutit hasta 

Est qvi vvlt matnam tolifpe felle sitim 

Mater ato mater lachrvnis compvncta laba*". 

Seo mvliebre gdvin datn mvlieris opem. 

The inscription was regilt many years since, and 

some of the words bear distinct traces of being cor- 

rupted in restoration. Underneath are the arms 

and mottoes of the Tresham family. Can any of 

your readers supply me with the correct version of 

the inscription ? Joun TAYLor. 
Northampton. 


III.—Wanted—1. Any account 
of the illegitimate offspring of King William III. 
and their descendants. 2. Galloway, Lord Dun- 
keld.—Who is the present representative of this 
nobleman, attainted and exiled for his participa- 
tion with Lord Dundee in the battle of Killie- 
crankie ? X. C 


Srinnine Terms.— 
“ She straight slipp’d off the wall and band, 
And laid aside her lucks and twitches.” 
Bloomfield, Richard and Kate. 
What is the meaning of “wall” and “ band” and 
“twitches”? They all seem like “lucks,” which 
is explained in Halliwell to be a term used in 
spinning. T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Sxoxuns.—In the Forest of Dean foxgloves are 
called “snoxuns.” Is this a local name, or is it 
known in other counties than Gloucestershire? 
“ A went a-buz’n away like a dumbley dory in a 
snoxun,” is a phrase by which the Forest folk 
sometimes express their opinion of a humdrum 
preacher. x. P. D 
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Miteurne, Frrenp or Horrox.—I wish for 
jnformation respecting the person of this name 


mentioned in vol. ii. p. 154 of Whewell’s History | 


of the Inductive Sciences in these words: “ Mil- 
burne, another friend of Horrox, who like him 
detected the errors of Lansberg’s Astronomical 
Tables, left papers on this subject, which were 
lost by the coming of the Scotch army into 
England in 1639.” Toomas Donsoy, M.A. 


Banks Famity.—Is there any connexion be- 
tween William Banks, of Huggon House, in the 
parish of Giggleswick, who died in 1649, and the 
family of Bank of Bank Newton, in Craven, whose 
pedigree is given in Whitaker's History of Craven? 

R. L. Kywaces, 


Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 


Prxs.—We have in my parish a village under- 
taker, who told me, a few days since, that during 
a flood he asked one of our tenant farmers to 
allow a corpse to be carried to the churchyard 
across his fields in order to avoid the water. The 
farmer hesitated, from the prevailing notion that 
this would constitute a right of way; but his 
objection was overruled by the following queer 
reply. The undertaker promised to stick half-a- 
dozen black pins in the gate-post of the meadow 
through which the funeral cort/ge passed. He 
tells me he himself “ did so, and thus the path was 
not made common.” Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” furnish a similar example?) Without 
doubt the pins were a fee paid for the privilege, an 
acknowledgment that the right of way was granted 
by favour on this special occasion ; but still it 
struck me as a strange proceeding worthy of 
record. It also suggests another query. Does a 
funeral passage give a public right of way by law or 
custom ?* The undertaker I refer to insists that it 
does. The same undertaker tells me that the pins 
employed on a corpse for any purpose are never 
used again, but are always deposited in the coffin 
and buried with the dead body. 

E. Connam Brewer. 

Lavant. 

[* Intending correspondents as to this point will do 
well to first consult the papers at the following refer- 
ences: “Funerals and Highways,” 4!" 8. xi. 213, 285, 
374, 433 ; xii. 96, 158.] 


Wakes Cuesnire.—Can any one tell me 
what is the origin of these wakes? They are held 
twice a year and at different times in each town- 
ship. They always begin on Sunday, and last 
throughout the week. Much of this time is spent 
in visiting friends and in merry-making. In one 
township with which I am acquainted they begin 
on the first Sunday after July 10 and on the first 
Sunday after October 10. W. M. B. 


Tae Enctisn 1x Ixpra.—I heard it asserted 
the other evening by a gentleman long resident in 


India that there never was a case of a grandchild 
of English who were born in India, so that the 
English race ceases to reproduce after the second 
generation. What truth is there in this ? 
Dr. Van ver Kemp. 
51, Boulevard Eugéne, Neuilly (Seine). 


“ Kine py your Leave.”—What child’s game 
was this in Shakspere’s days? Baret, in his 
Aluearie, 1580, has “ King by your leaue, a play 
that children vse, not vnknowen. Apodidrascinda,” 


Curistmas Game or Twenty.—What does it 
mean? Is it described anywhere ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Mavpe or you throw any 
light on the pedigree of the family of Maude of 
Singleside, Newcastle, supposed to be descended 
from Queen Matilda of Flanders, wife of William 
the Conqueror ? Vicar. 


OricinaL Rererences Wantep.—1. The story 
in which the German “evolved the camel from the 
depths of his inner consciousness.” 2. The fable 
in which the poultry, on being asked with what 
sauce they would like to be eaten, reply that they 
would rather not be killed at all, and are met by 
the oft-quoted “ Vous vous écartez de la question.” 

GREYSTEIL. 


Batpwiys, Counts or FLanpers.—Is it known 
who were the wives of the third, fourth, and fifth 
Baldwins, Counts of Flanders? Also the wives of 
the first two Arnouls, Counts of Flanders? The 
first two Baldwins married Judith of France and 
Elfrith of England. I should be obliged by any 
information as to these Countesses of Flanders. 

Ricuarp H. T. Guryey. 

Northrepps Hall, Norwich. 


Replies. 


KIT’S COTY HOUSE. 
(5™ ix. 427.) 

I do not attempt to answer Dr. Mackay’s 
query, but I think I can suggest some curious 
matter for consideration in relation to it. 

At Gaer Llwyd, about half way between oe 
stow and Usk, is a cromlech—I believe the only 
one in Monmouthshire—the origin of which is thus 
accounted for by popular tradition. “Once upon 
a time,” which may be taken to mean in the heroic 
ages of Gwent, there lived one Twm Sion Catti, 
who was on more familiar terms than a Christian 
gentleman (if he was one) ought to have been with 
his Satanic Majesty, with whom he one day en- 
gaged in a friendly game of quoits. It seems to 
have been a trial as much of strength as accuracy 
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of aim, for the quoits consisted of the stones which 
now form the cromlech. <A believing imagination 
points out the steps by which each cast was 
matched by another as good, until on Twm Sion 
Catti throwing a stone which literally capped them 
all, and now measures upwards of twelve feet by 
four, his adversary gave in. Now, as there was 
a Twm Sion Catti who flourished in historic 
times—a kind of Welsh Robin Hood of the period 
of Queen Elizabeth—we must suppose that tradi- 
tion, with its usual readiness to group all mar- 
vellous actions around one popular hero, has con- 
founded his name with an earlier one associated 
with the cromlech. 

And here arises the connexion, or possible con- 
nexion, of the subject with the name of Kit’s Coty 
House, one of the derivations of which, in books 
of too little authority to quote here, is given as 
the Celtic coeten—a quoit. In Roberts’s Cambrian 
Popular Antiquities, p. 214, a story is told of 
giants playing at quoits on Crug Mawr, a lofty hill 
in Cardiganshire, when one of them threw his quoit 
clear into the Irish shore; and in Brayley’s 
Graphic and Historical Illustrator, p. 208, there 
is figured a cromlech near Newport, Pembroke- 
shire, called Coeton-Arthur, or Arthur’s Quoit. 
Nor are these stories of gigantic quoit-throwers in 
connexion with primzeval monuments confined to 
Wales, for in Collinson’s History of Somerset, 
ii. 432, in speaking of the circle at Stanton Drew, 
particular mention is made of an immense stone 
called Hautville’s Quoit, by tradition reported to 
have been thrown hither by that gigantic cham- 
pion Sir John Hautville, from his place of 
abode at Mays-Knolle-Hill, upwards of a mile 
distant. 

I am bound to add that I have no knowledge of 
the Welsh language, and on referring to Dr. Owen 
Pugh’s Welsh-English Dictionary, first edition, I 
do not find any such word as coeten, meaning a quoit. 
But, whether there be such a word or not, our 
English quoit or coit is near enough in form to 
support the derivation if there be sufficient founda- 
tion for it in fact. Without going into questions 
of philology, its connexion with the verb coit — 
throw, and the primitive use of a flat stone as a 
discus instead of the modern flattened iron ring, is 
sufficiently obvious. Bishop Corbet’s Iter Boreale 
(p. 179 of Mr. Gilchrist’s edition of the Poems, 
1807) has a very similar word in the sense of a flat 
gravestone 

“ Nothing but earth to earth, no pompeous waight 

Upon him, but a pibble or a quaite.” 

Perhaps some of your other correspondents can 
furnish additional instances of cromlechs connected 
with traditions of supernatural quoit-playing, the 
names of which may suggest a still closer con- 
nexion with that of Kit’s Coty House. 

J. F. Marsu. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow, 


The origin of the names of prehistoric landmarks 
and remains is enveloped in considerable obscurity, 
but adherence to a few plain rules will generally 
afford some clue to guide us out of the labyrinth, 
It is tolerably certain that the names, when and by 
whomsoever given, must have had a meaning at 
the time ; and this can only be ascertained by re- 
ference to the language spoken by the people who 
conferred them. On this plain and self-evident 
principle Dr. Macxkay’s derivation from the 
Gaelic is quite untenable. Gaelic was never 
spoken in South Britain. We might just as well 
derive Kit’s Coty House from Arabic or Chinese, 

We have palpable evidence of the former exist- 
ence of a Cymric population in England in the 
names of most of the rivers and mountains and 
other prominent natural objects, and in many of 
the names of places. This is not so much the case 
with constructive works: Stonehenge, Avebury, 
Silbury, though prehistoric constructions, have 
Saxon names. It would therefore be natural in 
the first instance to inquire if Kit’s Coty House 
can be explained in Anglo-Saxon or English. I 
am afraid that no intelligible sense can be ex- 
tracted out of it. A.-S. cote, cot, coty, is the Cymric 
cut, pl. cyttiau, a hut or hovel. The name would 
then simply mean “ Kit’s hovels,” like Wayland 
Smith’s cave in Berkshire. This may be so; but 
if we can find in the Cymric tongue words of 
similar sound with an appropriate meaning it will 
at least afford room for speculation. 

The cromlech—a term common to Gaelic and 
Cymric—has a synonym in Cymric cist-vaen, 
“stone chest.” Besides these, there occur in con- 
nexion with many archaic remains hut villages, 
consisting of collections of circular low walls, sup- 
posed to have been habitations. These in Welsh 
are called Cyttiau. There may have been such in 
the neighbourhood of Kit’s Coty House. Cist- 
cyttiau (pronounced Kist-cuttiau) is remarkably 
near the modern English appellation. Again, if 
we take the name to be Saxon or English, Kit’s 
Coty or Kit’s hovel would be sufficient : why is the 
superfluous word “ house” added ? 

I do not pretend that this explanation is per- 
fectly convincing. It is at all events plausible. I 
would say to any one who doubts 

“Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 
J. A. Pictoy. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


In Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, p. 173, 
with reference to the stone of Cetti, mentioned in 
the Welsh triads, or Arthur's stone in Gower, the 
author observes in a foot-note :—“ Is this the same 
word as ‘ Cotty,’ as applied to Kit’s Cotty-house in 
Kent? It looks very like it—Coity?” He deems 
this relic to be the tomb of Catigren, a.p. 455, 
being similar to the tombs at Minning Low Hill, 
in Derbyshire, p. 143, Cur. Cooke. 
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A Devoysuire Custom §. ix. 306.)—The 
words nack, arnack, and wehaven, to which Dr. 
Mackay has recently called the attention of 
readers of “N. & Q.,” are perhaps capable of 
a different explanation from the one given by that 
gentleman. The term nack seems clearly to be 
another form of a root which appears in the modern 
literary dialect of Scandinavia as neg, and signifies, 
like its Devonshire parallel, a sheaf of corn. 
To the word ahnack or arnack I have not been 
able to discover an analogous term in Danish. It 
appears to my mind to be a compound word, to 
which the term nack already explained forms a 
component. What, then, is the meaning of the 
first syllable of the word ah-nacl:? We find in 
Danish the word av, an ear of corn, and it is 
possible that in the syllable ah we find a modified 
form of this substantive. The root av may first 
have lost its sibilant and become ach (the com- 
bination ch being pronounced gutturally), and the 
form ach have been ultimately softened down to 
ah, the letter h of the word still retaining a slight 
guttural sound. Ax-neg (did such a compound 
exist in modern Danish) would mean a “sheaf of 
ears of corn,” and this is a very appropriate significa- 
tion for the word ahnack uttered by a Devonshire 
reaper at harvest time. The term wehaven does 
not present so much difficulty when its explana- 
tion is sought. It is another form of the Norse 
adjective velhavende (weal-having), prosperous, 
opulent. The pronunciation of the Devonshire 
word seems to indicate that it is a compound, stress 
being laid, as Mrs. Bray has remarked, on both its 
first and second syllables. This, therefore, adds 
strength to the conjecture that we-haven is but 
another form of velhavende. The exclamation 
“ahnack wehaven” I therefore take to be the 
expression of a wish for a bounteous harvest, or 
(to render the words literally) “rich sheaves of 
ears of corn,” and to be a linguistic relic, recalling 
the period of the ancient Danish settlement in our 
island. Nicotar C. Scnov, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

Dr. Mackay is in error, I think, in referring 
arnack to a Keltic source. Mrs. Bray says that 
the Devonshire reapers tie together some ears of 
corn, and that it (the bunch) is called the nack. 
This is the Prov. Dan. knak, Sw. knak, Germ. 
knocken, Low Sax. knagge, a round - mass or heap, 
aknob, a bunch. In the Lower Saxon, aar or are 
is the form in which the Germ. Aehre and our own 
ear (of corn) appear in a more ancient type. The 
0.H.G. form is ahir and the Goth. ahs. Ar-nack 
means a bunch of ears of corn, and wehaven is 
simply “we have it.” The ceremony is interest- 
ing because it is certainly a relic of an old heathen 
custom, whether Teutonic or Keltic in its origin, 
by which honour was paid to the goddess, corre- 
sponding to the Lat. Ceres, who presided over the 
fruits of the earth. In the Eastern counties 


a figure, formed partly of ears of corn and adorned 
with ribbons, is set on the top of the last load of 
wheat, and is called the Ben. This is undoubtedly 
the Ir. and Gael. bean (bena), pron. ben, a female 
(or lady, for it is a term of honour); W. den-en, 
a young female; Corn. ben-on. This may seem to 
favour Dr. Mackay’s supposition that arnack may 
be of Keltic origin ; but the root ar, in the Keltic 
languages, means only to plough, or till, the ground. 
It is not used in connexion with any harvest work, 
and in this respect corresponds with the O.E. ear, 
to plough, A.-S. er-ian, O.H.G, er-an and ar-an. 
J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


A similar custom in Cornwall may help Dr. 
Mackay. Here the custom is styled “calling the 
neck.” The day on which the last of the wheat is 
cut is the one observed. <A sheaf is taken and 
decorated with flowers ; then, when the day’s work 
is over, all the labourers assemble. One with the 
loudest voice takes the neck and calls out, “I have 
’im,” three times. A second answers, “ What have 
ye?” three times. He is answered, “A neck, 
a neck, a neck,” when the whole assembly give 
three cheers. This ceremony is gone through 
three times, after which, in accordance with old 
custom, all the men retire to supper in the farm- 
house. 

Falmouth. 


“ Carrying the neci:” is a good old custom which 
has not yet died out from, at any rate, North 
Devon. Only last year I heard it said that on 
such a farm they had “ carried the neck a Tuesday 
backalong,” meaning that the harvest was finished. 
It is a good many years since I heard or saw the 
performance, but I seem to remember the words 
as having been, “ A neck, a neck, es have en”= 
we have it. I remember, too, a local explanation 
of why these ears of corn were called a neck: 
“They ’m taied up under the chin laike.” Are 
not ears of corn of which the straw is partly broken, 
so that they hang down, said to be necked ? 

T. F. R. 

The last handful of wheat which is cut is 
usually held up by the reapers in triumph, and 
when tied together in a fantastic way like a 
crown is called the neck—why I know not, but 
in pure Devon it would be pronounced a nack. 
Wehaven is also Devonian for “we have it,” 
shouted triumphantly by all in the field, as the 
cry of the joy in harvest that the work is done. 
The custom is not peculiar to Devon, though 
the pronunciation is. It is probably universal. 
The neck is afterwards generally suspended in the 
farmer’s kitchen as an ornament till the next 
season. DEVONIAN, 


Wuimsicat Partiamentary Errtomes (5" S, 
ix. 385.)—The assumption of A. R. that the whim- 
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sical epitome which he copied from the Salopian TRUDE’s third instance of “ belong” is well known 


Journal of Oct. 13, 1802, “ was doubtless taken 
from a metropolitan paper,” might or might not 
be correct, but there are no grounds for jumping 
to such a conclusion. The cutting below from 
Eddowes'’s Shrewsbury Journal (with which the 
Salopian Journal is incorporated) of April 4, 
1860, I can vouch is original. I know the author 
well, and though he could not have been the 
author of that of 1802, it is just possible that this 
also may have had a local origin. 


“The following analysis of the present House of 
Commons may perhaps be amusing to some of your 
readers. The popular branch of the Legislature, which 
embodies the representation of the opinions of the 
people of the three kingdoms, contains, as might be sup- 
posed, in an assembly comprising more than 650 names, 
a curious diversity of nomenclature, almost every class 
in nature being there represented. For instance, taking 
the order of creation, we have geology and physical 
geography represented thus:—We have Clay, Cole, and 
Wood, two Hills, a Beach, a Marsh, Brooks, though not 
without Bridges, anda Forde. There is also a Long-field 
and a Freeland with only one Way. In the department 
of nataral history we have a Fox, a Peacock, a Roebuck, 
two Talbots, and two Martins. The aristocracy is re- 
presented by a Duke, an Earle, and a Knight, headed by 
two Kings; but the hierarchy has only one represen- 
tative in the person of a solitary Monk. Relics of 
antiquity are found in the shape of Cairns, and a 
Barrow; there is also a Cave, and a Hutt with two 
Lockes. Mechanics and trade are represented by a 
Carter and Cartwright, two Tailors and a Turner, two 
Millers, with their two Mills, nine Smiths, with a supply 
of Coke and Steel, a Collier, with a second lot of Cole, 
and one Lever: a Butler, a Bowyer, a Baillie, a 
Marshall, and a Forester, and certain French Fellowes 
who are not without their Cavendish, and polite Man- 
ners ; though the latter is supposed to be imbued with 
the spirit of Young England. We have also Pease and 
Warre striving for the mastery. In colours we have 
Black, White, Brown, Gray, and Bright Greene, with 
two shades of Dunne. The prevalent winds are North 
and East, the former predominating ; some Western, but 
no South ; this naturally causes a Lowe temperature. 
The House is, however, supplied with two Vanes, and 
the presence of one of these always indicates a Tempest, 
for which latter emergency two Booths are provided ; 
and though wanting faith and charity, the House is 
genetally cheered by the presence of Hope; and those 
who are fond of a good cigar will always find a genuine 
Lopes; with such a variety of interests represented in 
the present House of Commons, who shall say it requires 
reform! To all such I say, in conclusion, if you are not 
already satisfied, Packe, Packe, and March.” 

W.. Hucues. 

Shrewsbury. 


Provinciatisms (5 §. ix. 505.)—Hermen- 
TRUDE's first illustration reminds me of a style 
common in the present day, and I think peculiar 
to the fair sex, more especially of the lower ranks, 
though not wholly confined to these. It lies in 
the making a proposition, and then apparently 
throwing doubt on it in the same breath by re- 
peating it interrogatively:—“And Miss Smith 
wore a blue bonnet; didn’t she?” Hermen- 


| to the residents of China who use pigeon-English. 


But the use is much wider, such as “he belong 
ugly” for “he is an ugly man.” 

“Tnsense,” as your correspondent gives it, is fre- 
quently found in Scotland, and I can give an- 
other word of like sort. At the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners’ trial some forty years ago I heard a 
witness under examination say, “I disremember 
that.” 

Reading. 


In taking a delightful stroll through the corn- 
fields from Faringdon to Shillingford (for a notice 
of the church at the latter place see Parker), I 
inquired of a country boy whether a house just by 
had not been recently built. His reply was that 
it had been built “a smart few years.” I have 
heard of “a middlingish many” in Kent, but the 
above expression was new to me. Is it peculiar to 
Berkshire? and can it be any foundation for a 
favourite epithet of our cousins the other side of 
“the pond”? Crarry. 


Tue Inapequacy oF LANGUAGE TO EXPRESS 
Ipras witu Perrecr Preciston §. x. 24.)— 
I thank Mr. Harr for his “note” on the in- 
adequacy of language to express ideas, whether 
scientific or theological, and on the latter point I 
will venture to say that even the “ Word,” when 
made flesh and dwelling amongst us, could not 
convey all spiritual things to man’s knowledge, 
both from failure in language to express them and 
the inability of the human mind to comprehend 
them. Indeed, this seems to be admitted : “ What 
I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” Who can doubt that religious disputes 
are constantly over the terminology rather than 
the doctrine? Sometimes we understand the lan- 
guage of Scripture as figurative, and at other times 
as literal, and private judgment is arbitrary in 
these cases. As an example of this want of certain 
definiteness I will take the words of Isaiah Ixvi. 
24, “For their worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be quenched” ; and when we find these 
repeated in the Gospel, as the everlasting fate of 
the wicked, it appears to my mind that, whilst 
they unquestionably denounce future punishment, 
the allusions are temporal and earthly, and were 
possibly drawn from the two modes by which the 
body may perish after death—interment, where 
the worm acts, and cremation, with its pyre and 
flame, referring to both Jewish and heathen 
customs. The differing interpretations over the 
sacraments of the Christian Church appear to me 
to be wholly attributable to the insufficiency of 
language to make them “spiritually discerned. 
I trust that these observations have been kept out 
of the region of polemics. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tovcuine ror THE Evin (5" ix. 49, 
936, 251, 273, 336, 392.)—Edward the Confessor 
was the first king that touched for or cured the 
king’s evil, which ceremony took place in 1058. 
He died at Westminster, Jan. 4, 1066. 

“One ability he had which raised him above the pitch 
of ordinary kings, that by his only touching and laying 
his hand upon it he cured a disease, which from his 
euring is called the king’s evil.”—Baker's Chron. of the 
Kings of England, fol., Lond., 1679, p. 18. 

In Haydn’s Dict. of Dates, 1841, it is said :— 

“This vulgar credulity had in the age of Charles IT. 
arisen to such a height that in fourteen years 92.107 

rsons were touched, and, according to Wiseman the 

ing’s physician, they were nearly all cured! Queen 

Anne officially announced in the Loudon Gazette, Mar. 12, 
1712, her royal intention to touch for the cure of the 
evil; and touching for it continued a custom until it was 
at discouraged and ultimately dropped by Geo. L, 
1714.” 

I have got two Prayer Books, the only ones I 
have seen which contain the Office “ At the Heal- 
ing” or the “Forma Strumosos Attrectandi,” 
Viz. 

1. The Book of Common Prayer, &c., 12mo., 
Lond., 1709. 

2. Liturgia seu Precum Communium, Xe. 
Epistole, Evangelia, et Psalmi inseruntur juxta 
Sebastiani Castellionis Versionem. Editio tertio, 
12mo., Lond., 1720. The fifth edition of this book 
—the latest that I have heard of containing the 
said Office—was published in 1733, and a notice 
respecting it, by one who had met with the book, 
appeared some years ago, viz. :— 

“A Book of Common Prayer translated into Latin, of 
which the fifth edition was published in 1733, has the 
Pealms in classical language. Thus Psal. i. 2 has ‘Sed 
Jove lege et delectatur ; de ea dies noctesque cogitans,’ 
and ver. 7, ‘Nam et bonorum viam curat Jova.’ This 
book as well as the previous editions contain the ‘ Forma 
Strumosos Attrectandi.’ It is dedicated to ‘ Gulielmo 
Archiepiscopo Eboracensi necnon Anglie Primati et 
Metropolitano’ by Thos. Parsell, and dated ‘ Dabam a 
Schola Mercat. Sciss. Londini Kalendi Quintilibus.’ It 
is full of quaint passages, owing to the absurdly exagger- 
ated Latinity, and the impossibility of making the 
— of the eighteenth century fit the language of the 
rs 

I have referred to three other copies of the 
Prayer Book of the respective dates of 1670, 1671, 
and 1717, none of which contain the said Office. 

D. Wuyrte. 


The subject was fully treated some time since in 
4 paper first read to the Ashmolean Society, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards at a meeting of the Archzo- 
logical Institute in London, by Edward Law 
Hussey, M.R.C.S. It was subsequently reprinted 
from No. 39 of the Archeological Journal. The 
title is, “ On the Cure of Scrofulous Diseases, attri- 
buted to the Royal Touch.” Ep. MarsHatu. 


Mr. Cox will find it stated in Blunt’s Anno- 


tated Prayer Book, p. 580 (sixth edit.), that the i 


Form of Healing has not been found in English 
Prayer Books before 1707 or after 1732, and that 
it appears to have varied with each sovereign. 
Cuarues F, Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


I have a Latin Prayer Book containing “ Forma 
Strumosos Attrectandi.” The title-page is lost, 
but that it is of the time of King George II. is 
evidenced by a supplication in the Litany for the 
Dowager Princess of Wales. Query, did either of 
the four Georges touch ? 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


“Virwy” (5% §. ix. 448.)—The Spectator did 
not invent this word, nor can I tell whodid. I 
cannot at present trace it back beyond 1848, when 
it occurs in Loss and Gain. I quote the passage 
where, as far as I know, it first makes its ap- 
pearance: “It may be as well to state more 
distinctly what a view is, what it is to be viewy, 
and what is the state of those who have no views” 
(p. 14). Itis probable that we owe this word to 
the High Church movement, and that it had in 
the minds of those who first used it some connexion 
with “clear views,” which in the language of 
another theological party did not mean distinct 
intellectual perception, but the holding of certain 
opinions which were deemed essential by the body. 
When “clear views” came in I do not know, but 
I well remember it was a favourite phrase of the 
Record some thirty years ago, and from newspapers 
I think it crept into some books written for that 
party of which the Record was an organ. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


This word was in use at Oxford twenty-five 
years ago among members of the then so-called 
Tractarian party. According to their use of the 
word, a viewy man was one who professed to 
belong to and to hold the teaching of that school 
of thought, but with a very considerable amount 
of private judgment, with which he glossed or 
viewed or interpreted after his own mind this or 
that practice or doctrine. Consequently he was 
a man in whom no reliance could be placed, and 
his support at a crisis could never be reckoned 
upon ; his vote at a debate would not be forth- 
coming on the right side, for he had generally 
a view of that particular question under discussion, 
that is, he so looked at it from his own particular 
point of view that he would give a plausible reason 
why he could not agree with the party to which he 
professed to belong. A viewy man is of all others 
the most uncertain, and indeed can seldom be 
found to adhere to any fixed principle. 

H. A. W. 


For what it is to be viewy let me refer H. A. B. 
to chap. iii. of Loss and Gain, a tale published in 
1848 by Father Newman, of whom it may be truly 
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said, in the communion from which, alas! he is 
now separated, to quote his own beautiful words 
written on the death of a dear friend in 1844: 
“He still lives here, the light and comfort of many 
hearts.” G. 


This is a clerical word, and was probably better 
known fifteen or twenty years ago than it is now. 
It means that a clergyman has views, of his own or 
of somebody else’s, concerning doctrine which are 
likely to make him swerve one way or another 
from the accepted lines of orthodoxy ; and what- 
ever interest it has is derived from the fact that it 
thus marks the beginning of the present transition 
period of religious thought. A. ds Me 


“ComPaRISONS ARE opIous” (5" ix. 447.)— 
An earlier instance was noticed in “ N. & Q.,” 4 
S. iii, 116 :— 

“ Leroux de Lincy says in his excellent work, Le Livre 
des Proverbes Francais, vol. i, p. 276, that already in 
a MS. collection of proverbs of the thirteenth century 
he found these phrases: ‘Comparaisons sont haineuses’; 
* Comparaison nest pas raison,’” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 
[ See “N.& Q.,” 3" 8, xii. 206, 278, 399, 470; 
8.1. 40. 


A “Pircu” or (5 ix. 407.)—The 
word pitch is not peculiarly applied to cheese, 
but is used with reference to any article which 
may be pitched or “placed for sale” in an open 
market. For instance, the corn market at Don- 
caster is termed a “ pitched market,” inasmuch as 
a farmer can take the bulk of his corn to market, 
pitch it in the corn market, and sell the entire 
quantity, instead of selling by sample. The mean- 
ing of the newspaper account as quoted by Mr. 
Bienkinsorr is simply this, that the quantity of 
cheese pitched last year at Gainsburgh mart was 
less in quantity than in previous years. 

W. E. How ert. 

Pitch is not used exclusively for cheese, but it 
is certainly rare in relation to any other article 
except grain. I have often heard and read of the 
pitch of oats, wheat, and beans at Doncaster, but 
then Doncaster is what is called a “pitched 
market,” that is, the seller does not exhibit a small 
sample of his grain which he has brought with him 
in a bag in his pocket, but a sack thereof, which 
is pitched in the market hall. K. P. D. E. 


In Gloucester, and throughout the county, those 
who are “native and to the manner born,” and 
especially old people, always speak of the cheese 
offered at amin as “a large,” “« middling,” or 
“a small pitch,” according to the quantity. 


J. H. B. 


Gloucester. 


In order to feel the suitableness of this word 
Mr. Bieyxinsorr should visit a Northern cheese 


fair and see the heaps built up from out of the 
farmers’ carts. The verb to pitch, which is with 
us rarely used except in relation to a tent, has 
a more general application in the North. 
TREGEAGLE, 
Penzance. 


This is, I believe, still the term used in Leicester. 
I do not think that it is especially used of cheese. 
P. J. F. 


Tennyson: “ARRIVE AT LAST THE BLESSED 
GOAL,” In Memoriam, poem Ixxxiii. stanza 11 
(5% ix. 267.)—If Brightwell’s Tennyson Con- 
cordance may be trusted, the word arrive occurs 
but once in the Laureate’s works down to 1869, 
He is as precise as Milton in the application of it. 
He says that his own spirit might take flight from 
earth with that of his friend, 

* As linked with thine in love and fate, 
And, hovering o’er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, involved in thee, 
Arrive at last the blessed goal, 
And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining hand 
And take us as a single soul.” 
St. Swirnry. 


Milton’s famous line is an authority for this use : 
“ Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy ile.” Par. Lost, ii. 409. 
One would be inclined to think the phrase 
a Latinism in Milton, but it occurs also in Shake- 
speare, twice at least :— 
* But ere we could arrive the po‘nt proposed.” 
Jul. Cas., i. 2, 110. 
“*T mean, my lords, those powers that the queen 
Hath raised in Gallia have arrived our coast.” 
3 Henry V1, v. 3, 8. 
No doubt “to arrive at” and “ to arrive in” are 
more usual phrases, and represent the French 
“arriver 4”; but Shakespeare very often uses 
a construction with one of two synonymous verbs 
which is usual with the other only—thus here 
arrive with the construction belonging to reach. 
In the earliest instance of arrive that I know the 
construction is with in: “ Hii arinede in the north- 
contreye” (Robert of Gloucester) ; but I do not 
find the word in Strattmann’s Dictionary. 
O. W. Tawycock. 


“ParrerROONE” or “ PurrerRoone” (5 
ix. 467.)—I conjecture the word to be no other 
than putter on=an inciter, instigator, in which 
sense it is used by Shakespeare in the Winter's 
Tale, ii. 1, 141 :— 

“ You are abused by some putter on 
That will be damned for it” ; 
and also in Henry VITL, i. 2, 24. 
Frepk. Rvte. 


Jack Mirtrorp (5 ix. 509.)—There is a 
short account of him in Maunder’s Biographical 
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Treasury, where it is stated that he died in St, 

Giles’s Workhouse in 1831. I refer to the third 

edition, 1841. 8. F. 
Edgbaston. 


Tae Bartierts ix. 347) are Banffshire 
people. Bartlett of Afforsk used to be one of the 
principal families. X. C. 


Crocks Betts, 1552 (5™ §, ix. 488.)—I 
can’t explain the Reliquary clocks, because I have 
not the Reliquary to see how they are described, 
but as to the Winwick clock I should say the 
reading was certainly “ stricketh” for “ striketh.” 
The arrangement seems an unaccountable one to 
begin with ; and to describe it as a clock “sticking 
upon” a bell seems more unaccountable still. 
One wants to know how the clock became so 
singularly adhesive. C. F. 5S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


The fact that the great clock at Westminster 
strikes on Big Ben at once suggests the possibility 
of a misreading in the passage cited. Before me 
is, I have no doubt, the document referred to 
(Exch. Q. R. Church Goods, co. Lancaster, 3/49, 
clokke striketh vpon one.” As Mr. Baivey has 
not given the precise description in the three other 
instances, I will not now meddle with them, 
although I shall have much pleasure in hunting 
them up for him, if he can give me a little time 
and if he desire a further answer. 

Joun A, C. Vincent. 


Henry Anprews, Atmanac Maker, (5% 
S. ix. 328.)—The Vox Stellarum of Francis Moore 
was the most successful of the predicting almanacs, 
and even to this day many farmers will have no 
other than what is now called “Old Moore’s.” 
There seems to be considerable doubt as to whether 
Francis Moore was a real personage or only a 
pseudonym adopted by the author (from 1769 to 
1818), Henry Andrews, who was born at Friestone, 
near Grantham, in the year 1744, and died at 
Royston, Herts, 1820. Andrews had an extra- 
ordinary genius for astronomy, and, although in 
circumstances of life little encouraging to talent, 
displayed considerable knowledge. He was for 
nearly fifty years the able computer of the Nautical 
Ephemeris and compiler of that far-famed pro- 
duction, Moore’s Almanac, published by the 
Stationers’ Company. ‘The sale of the latter work 
was, under Andrews’s care, over 500,000 copies 
annually, This prodigious circulation of Chaldwan 
mysteries was owing to the astrological predictions 
with which the worthy calculator was required to 
fill it, and with which it was allowed to be filled 
though printed for a public company and revised 
and sanctioned at Lambeth Palace by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Andrews was much es- 
teemed for his integrity and talents by the most 


scientific men of his time, and was the coadjutor 
and correspondent of Drs. Maskelyne and Hutton. 
It may fairly be said that there are few such men 
whose talents are so little known to the world as 
that self-taught mathematician, Henry Andrews. 


“Ducpame” (5% §, ix. 504.)—May I ask Dr. 
Mackay to inform us whether he has ever heard 
ducdamé or Duthaich do mi in England or in 
Lowland non-Gaelic Scotland, and where? I ask 
because, as a boy, I have played at “This is Tom 
Tidler’s ground,” but never heard a phrase in the 
remotest degree resembling either. As the word 
is Shakesperian, and therefore worthy of inter- 
pretation, might I also ask any who have known 
the game to give directly to myself the benefit of 
what they know, whether their knowledge be 
knowledge or ignorance ? B. NicHotson. 

306, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


It seems not improbable that this word may be 
intended to represent the twang of a guitar. But 
what is Dr. Mackay’s authority for placing an 
accent on the finale? It does not stand so in the 
First Folio, nor in any other edition of Shake- 
speare with which I am acquainted. 

TREGEAGLE. 


Cuaracter or James I, (5 ix. 488.)—The 
name of the author of this contemporary word- 
portrait Mr. Caapman will find in the following 
extract from Foss’s Judges of England, vi. 100 :— 

“Edward Bruce, Lord Kinloss, made Master of the 
Rolls by James I. in 1603, had not a very high opinion of 
his royal master, if the answer he gave to Sir Robert 
Cecil, who inquired into James's character, be true, as 
related by Lord Dartmouth in his notes to Burnet’s 
History: * Ken ye a John ape? if I have him he’ll bite 
you; if you have him he'll bite me.’” ; 

C. R. H. 


Joun Marpeck or Merneck (4 v. 293.) — 
The late Dr. Rimpavtr considered that there was 
not sufficient authority for spelling this name 
“ Merbeck.” I have just discovered a document in 
which there are two instances of the name being 
so spelt by John Meebeck himself. Original will, 
dated Sept. 9, 1540 (P.C.C.):—“ Wylliam Tate, 
Canon of .. .. Wyndesore. .. . I bequyth to John 
Merbeck . . my paresh at Chemsford . . . . 
present John Merbeck, the wryter of thys same 
Testament.” 

This William Tate was Canon of Windsor 
1522-40, and Prebendary of York during the same 
period (see Le Neve’s Fasti). According to New- 
court he was instituted to the rectory of Chelms- 
ford in April, 1522, and on Sept. 11, 1540 (two 
days after the making of his will), his successor 
was appointed thereto. J.C. C. S. 


Sir Harry TRELAWNY AND THE Hicu Sariev- 
ALTy (5 §, x. 26.)—Your editorial note here is 
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correct, and I ean give an instance of another | been called to Farner FRank’s communication at 
“ worthy baronet ” who some years ago got himself the first reference, asking if a copy of an edition he 
excused the office, and announced the fact to me | had picked up of this writer’s poems, printed in 


in this joyous couplet :— 
“ Nominated to be sheriff, I repudiate the bounty, 
For he’s flunky to the judges, and chief hangman for 


the county.” 
W. T. M. 
Reading. 


Pank Fairy, Norrotk (5" §, x. 8)—I 
cannot remember the coat of arms ; the crest is a 
lion rampant, and the motto “ Dominus provi- 
debit.” The family is of Danish origin. 

M. M. 


Tue Hoty Vessers or THE Tempre (5" §. viii. 
490; ix. 76, 276.)—There is a short summary of 
what is known of one at least of these in the article 
“ Candlestick,” by F. W. F. (Farrar), in Smith’s 
Bible Dict. :— 

“ After the triumph [of Titus], the candlestick was 
deposited in the Temple of Peace, and according to one 
story fell into the Tiber from the Milvian bridge during 
the flight of Maxentius from Constantine, Oct. 28, 312 
A.D. ; but it probably was among the spoils transferred, 
at the end of 400 years, from Rome to Carthage by Gen- 
seric, A.D. 455 (Gibbon, iii. 291). It was recovered by 
Belisarius, once more carried in triumph to Constan- 
tinople, ‘and then respectfully deposited in the Christian 
Church of Jerusalem’ (id., iv. 24), a.p, 533. It has 
never been heard of since.” 

The last notice is the same which Mr. WayYte 
adduces from Reland, p. 136, the authority for 
which is Procopius, ii. 9. He was a contemporary, 
as he lived a.p. 500-565. Ep. MarsHALt, 


Guiport: Guipotr Famities (2™ §. iv. 
328, 392, 438; xi. 318, 435, 520; xii. 58.)}—Two 
queries have lain unanswered for nearly twenty 

ears. The late Mr. J. Govueu Nicnots asked to 
oe the miscopied epitaph on Sir Anthony Guidotti 
in St. Mark’s, at Florence, explained to him. 
The passage he quotes, “gentiles ejus absentibus 
filius p.,” stands thus, “ Gentiles Ejus Absentibus 
Filiis P.” The other errors are quite unimportant ; 
the inscription is in good condition, and peculiarly 
easy to copy. 

There are useful references in “ N. & Q.” to the 
English branch of the Guidotti family, and H. S. G., 
inquiring about William Guidott Brettell, asks 
who was the author of the Country Minister. He 
was Jacob Brettell, the minister of the old Presby- 
terian meeting at Rotherham, and a schoolmaster 
in that town. His verses show some poetic flame ; 
they are, however, little known, if we except his 
fine harvest hymn :— 

“The last full wain has come, has come, 
And brought the golden harvest home.” 


TREGEAGLE. 


Joun Paruirs: “Tae Sprexpip 
(5" S. ix. 148, 216, 258, 397.)—My attention has 


1720, was scarce. I think I can tell him that it ig 
so, as for many years I was in the habit of search. 
ing for his works and never met with a copy, but 
I have a print of the year 1762, published by 
J. and R. Tonson in the Strand, which I fancy is 
a reprint of the edition of 1720. Can any of your 
readers tell me if any relations of the poet still 
exist ? Cuas. F. Puiuirs, 


DEATH AND THE Tipe (5™ S, vi. 186, 305, 356.) 
—We catch a glimpse of the popular idea alluded 
to in David Copperfield in Tusser’s Five Hundred 
Pointes of Good Husbandrie, which was first 
printed in 1557. The passage occurs in chap. xiv. 
verse 4, and is as follows :— 

* Tyde flowing is feared for many a thing, 

Great danger to such as be sick it doth bring; 

Sea eb by long ebbing some respit doth giue, 

And sendeth good comfort to such as shall liue.” 
I quote from the version lately published by the 
English Dialect Society. H. Fismwick, F.S.A. 


“Kex” (5t S. viii. 169, 454; ix. 113, 417)— 
In Dunmow and North Essex generally ker is 
limited to the dried sere stalks of the hemlock and 
hog fennel. “ As light as a kee” (pronounced kir) 
is a common expression. Boys make miniature 
windmills of the split stalks. When I was a boy 
of seven, and had to turn out in March as a crow 
searer, 1 have engaged in the mill trade, and set 
them round the fields on sticks, firmly believing 
that they lightened my labours in keeping the 
rooks from the corn. My earnings for several 
years were one shilling per week, Sundays included, 
and the millwright business gratis. Query, Why 
did I need no assistance to carry my week’s wage 
home on the Saturday night? Because it was 
“as light asa ker.” J. W. F.R.HLS. 

Dunmow, Essex. 


I am informed by a friend who has lived mach 
in the country that the stem of any suitable plant, 
when hollowed out and the pith extracted, is called 
in many English counties (both north and south) 
akeck. A keck may therefore be made of an elder 
ster, or hemlock, or rush, or butter-bur, &c. An 
empty sugar-cane is a keck. Bees are fed with 
kecks filled with sugar, &c., and introduced into 
their hives. In some parts of the country also 
hollow elder stems (then called kecks) are used as 
moulds for home-made candles. Sr. SwitHiv 
(viii. 455) is therefore himself wrong in saying that 
Bailey errs when he gives, “ Kecks, dry hollow 
stalks.” This is precisely the meaning of the word 
and the form in use in several counties. 

Hexry W. Henrrer. 


“ ” (5% §. ix. 168, 236, 395.)—Pro- 
bably the Frenchified schalet, a Polish Jewish 
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baked pudding of Sclavonic etymology, for Sabbath 
and feast days, made of macaroni or flour, plums, 
raisins, &c. Captain Riley’s shipwreck off Morocco 
(1817) enslaved him in a Jewish family, whose 
Sabbath meal he details, though the same is the 
orthodox winter dish of the Jews all over the 
world. An earthen pan, containing white beans, 
split peas, with meal and the above schalet (or 
kugel), is sent to the baker’s oven on Friday even- 
ing, and returned about noon on the Saturday, for 
the family’s dinner, and is therefore called =n, 
chammin, by the Sephardic Jews—obviating the 
kindling of fire in the Jewish home. The Italian 
risotto, Spanish lentil soup, &c., are other dishes 
perpetuated by the Hebrew exiles in Holland, &c. ; 
and many dinners are yet de rigueur for certain 
days, ex. gr. no lamb is eaten on the first days of 
Passover, cheese tarts are eaten on Pentecost, 
lentils and fish for first eight days of Ab, &c. 
S. M. Draca. 


Srens (5 ix. 127, 174, 257, 
293, 353, 391, 439, 472.)—In the High Street, 
Sydenham, S.E., is a public-house bearing the sign 
of “ The Rock and Fountain.” It is well to make 
a note of this, lest any future historian of such 
matters should discover that the signboard was 
thus emblazoned out of honour to two popular 
religious newspapers of these days. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 

The Temple. 


Max Miiller, in a lecture which I heard some 
years ago, derived the “ Pig and Whistle” from 
“Piga, waes-hael,” 2 Danish salutation to the 
Virgin Mary. GREYSTEIL. 


“To Favour” (5 §. ix. 225, 436.)—There is, 
or perhaps, more correctly speaking, there was, a 
meaning attached to this word when used for send- 
ing a letter by one person to another. On such 
a letter would be written in the corner, “ Favoured 
by ——,” adding the name of the bearer of the 
letter. This custom has, I think, almost died out, 
simply because there is no use for it, since there 
has been such a change in the financial hindrances 
to letter-writing. H. A. W. 


In Parish’s Dictionary of the Sussec Dialect I 
find “ Favour (Mid Sussex), to resemble, a resem- 
blance,” with a reference to As You Like It, 
Act v. se. 4:—“I do remember in ‘this shepherd 
boy some lively touches of my daughter's favour.” 

H. A. B. 


As a native of Stamford I can confirm Mr. 
Sweerine’s testimony that this word was, fifty 
years since, not uncommonly used in the sense of 
“resemble.” S. Epwarps. 


_ This word, in the sense of “resemble in features,” 
is used in Bedfordshire and in Somersetshire. 
W. H. B. 


A Sworp-Mitt (5 §. ix. 348, 493.)—I suspect 
this term to have been a coinage of J. Leyden’s. 
The subject has always been a favourite one with 
the writers of sensational novels. Probably the 
best account, though conjectural after all, is to be 
found in the letter addressed to the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe on “ The Kiss of the Virgin,” by R. L. 
Pearsall, Esq., read at the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, January 12, 1837, and printed, with 
plates, in the Archeologia. It appears to have 
been a republican institution. 

W. J. Berynarp 

Temple. 


On this subject see a paper entitled “The Kiss 
of the Virgin,” in Archeologia, vol. xxvii. 
pp. 229-250. Epwarp Peacock. 


Horns (5% §, ix. 145, 453.)—The 
representing Moses with horns must merely have 
been to indicate his power and authority. The 
following passage, though descriptive of a scene 
which passed some hundreds of years after his 
time, may serve as an illustration :— 

“And Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made him 
fie. Abab] horns of iron: and he said, Thus saith the 
Lord, With these shalt thou push the Syrians, until thou 
have consumed them.”—1 Kings xxii. 11. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Don’t sike” (5 §, ix. 154, 238, 396.)—The 
word sike was in use from thirty-five to forty years 
ago in Essex, but restricted to the illiterate, and 
was used more by the labourers’ wives and 
daughters than by any other portion of the com- 
munity : I have heard men use it. It was applied 
to the sobbing and long-drawn sighs of children 
and adults when endeavouring to suppress grief. 
I always considered it as a local corruption of 
sigh—it certainly meant it in Essex. At the same 
time I had no idea it was used in counties so 
remote as Salop and Staffordshire. It is becoming 
obsolete here, but I have heard it used in the 
parish of Hatfield Broadoak within the last fifteen 
years. J. W. Savitt, F.R.H.S. 


Dunmow, Essex. 


This expression, in the sense of a deep sigh or 
gasp, is also in ordinary use in this county, 
especially among boys when bathing. 

Wituiam KE 

Leicester. 


Ear-acnes = THE Frecp Porry (5™ ix. 
488, 514.)—Surely poppies are so called because 
they cure, not cause, a pain in the ear. One of 
the commonest remedies for that ailment is a little 
laudanum dropped into the ear, and the same effect 
is produced to some extent by the application of 
poppies. Rurat Boranist (ix. 520 and ante, 
p. 40) will find a good deal of the information he 
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requires in Dr. Prior’s Popular Names of British 
Plants, London, published by Van Voorst. 
Frep. Nat. Lowye. 
Wareham. 


Tue Lark THE Liyyet ix. 408; 
x. 12.)—There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. 
Picton has given the correct derivation of Linnet ; 
but I am not quite prepared to derive Lark from 
lachs, salmon. For Mr. Frank Buckland reckons 
the Ouse, of which the Lark is a branch, amongst 
the rivers “that were never salmon rivers, and 
never will be, because they are not naturally 
adapted for that fish” (Familiar History of 
British Fishes, p. 340). A derivation from the 
Danish lekr, a small stream, has been suggested to 
me by the Rev. D. W. Goddard, and this is not 
improbable, for Mr. Gage says that the Lark is 
<tlso called the Burn (Hist. of Hengrave, p. 1), 
which is the Anglo-Saxon for a small stream. It 
may be well to add that Mr. Gage (Hist. of 
Thingoe Hundred, p. 30) makes Lackford to be 
leacford, water-ford. Cooke, F.S.A. 

The Hill House, Wimbledon. 


“Tue Otp House at Home” (5% §, ix. 469 ; 
x. 19.)—S. P. has kindly forwarded to me the 
words of this old song, and as they appear too 
good to be lost, will you allow me to ask a niche 
for their reception in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” as 
otherwise there is every probability of their being 
forgotten? It is more than thirty-five years ago 
since I heard them sung, and, of course, at so great 
distance of time my own recollection must be very 
indistinct. 

“ Oh ! the old house at home, where my forefathers dwelt, 
Where a child at the feet of my mother I knelt, 
Where she taught me the prayer, and she read me the 

age, 

Which’ if infancy lisp, is the solace of age ! 

Oh, oft midst life’s changes, wherever I roam, 
My thoughts will fly back to the old house at home. 

It was not for its splendour that dwelling was dear, 

It was not that the gay or the noble were there ; 

Round its —_ the wild rose and the woodbine en- 

twined, 

And the sweet-scented jessamine waved in the wind ; 

But dearer to me than proud turret or dome 
Was the hall of my fathers, the old house at home. 

But now the old house is no dwelling for me, 

The home of the stranger henceforth it must be, 

And no more shall I view it or (save as a guest) 

Roam the ever-green fields that my fathers possessed ; 

But oft in my slumbers sweet visions will come 
Of the days that are past and the old house at home.” 

Many years ago I think I recollect to have seen 
a picture, at the Royal Academy Exhibition, of 
which these lines formed the subject. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This song was in the opera of Francis I., set 
to music by Edward James Loder. The title- 
page says nothing as to the authorship of the 


words. It was sung with very great effect by the 

late Henry Phillips, and was published by Messrs, 

D’Almaine & Co., but in whose hands it is now I 

know not. C. 
Leicester. 


Personat Proverrs (5 S. ix. 47, 169, 215, 
492 ; x. 9.)—All my books are packed up, so I 
cannot give the reference to Lady Donne. But! 
should guess Ray is whence I took the proverb. 

Horatio. 


ALFRED Mywy, THE CrickeTer (5 x. 28.)— 
The lines on Alfred Mynn were published in the 
Sussex Express (Lewes), Dec. 1, 1861. 

W. D. F. 


Tue Rev. Puoaramvus Fiennes (5" §. viii. 447, 
473.)—ApnnBa may be glad to be referred for in- 
formation to The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, by a Layman [J. L. Anderdon}, 
part ii. p. 792, second edit., 1854. G. A. W. 


“Viewty” (5 §. x. 5.)—In the five-shilling 
blue-book, Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, England and Wales, with appendix, 
1876-77, recently issued, one portion of the volume 
is devoted to the Reports of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors. In the Report, No. 8, by H. F. Codd, 
Esq., he says, concerning school buildings, “ Some 
of the new schools are very viewly, and creditable 
to the taste of the architect” (p. 462). Of course 
one sees what Mr. Codd means by viewly, but on 
what authority—American or otherwise—does he 
add this word to our vocabulary ? 

Bepe, 


Borys §. ix. 425.) —In Chambers’s Life and 
Works of Burns, vol. iv. p. 99, and in Allan 
Cunningham’s Life and Works of the same poet, 
vol. v. p. 204, we read the following in a letter 
from Burns to his friend Thomson :— 

* * How long and dreary is the night!’ 
I met with some such words in a collection of songs 
somewhere, which I altered and enlarged; and to please 
you, and to suit your favourite air, I have taken a stride 
or two across my room and have arranged it anew, as 
you will find on the other page,” &ce. 

Then follows the song, in which are the eight 
lines quoted by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, in his preface 
to his selections from Herrick’s poems, as “by 
some old unknown Northern singer.” No doubt 
he is right, and those are the “words” which 
Burns “met with somewhere,” and was then in- 
spired to frame them in a composition of = = 


Macavtay on Crvetty (5" x. 28.)—The 
remark of Macaulay to which the query refers is 
in the review of the Life of Lord Clive. It is 
stated of Surajah Dowlah :— 

“It is said that he had arrived at the last stage of 


human depravity, when cruelty becomes pleasing for its 
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own sake, when the sight of pain, as pain, where no 
advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, no danger 
averted, is an agreeable amusement.’ 

It is just before the description of the imprison- 
ment in the Black Hole, Calcutta (Essays, vol. ii. 
p- 99, Lond., 1858). Ep. MARSHALL. 


New Year’s Day Custom (5% §. ix. 46.)—The 
custom referred to by Mr. WILLIAMS was at one 
time very prevalent in Scotland, not on New 
Year's Day, but on Old Year’s Day, under the 
name of Hogmanay. In the south of Scotland it 
has greatly fallen off, but in various rural districts 
it is still observed to a limited extent. The 
children go in companies, chiefly to houses of 
people of the better class, and repeat the simple 
rhyme :— 

“ My feet ’s cauld, my shoon ’s thin, 
Gie's my cakes an’ let's rin.” 
Another but less common rhyme is :— 
“ Get up, gudewife, an’ shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are : 
We are children oot for play, 
Gie ’s oor cakes an’ let’s away.” 
It was not money that was given or expected, but 
acake and perhaps a piece of cheese—sometimes, 
no doubt, oat cake, but more generally a bit of 
wheat-flour cake baked with currants and raisins. 
On December 30 last I saw a basket containing 
perhaps fifty currant rolls, about the size of an 
ordinary penny roll, ready to give to the children 
who might call next day on their hogmanay errand. 
Further particulars may be found in Chambers’s 
Book of Days, under the date December "a a 
Kelso. 


In Gloucestershire and Worcestershire children 
appear at the doors of the houses early on Christmas 
morning, as well as on New Year's morning, repeat- 
ing in a high-pitched tone the following lines, the 
first four of which correspond with those sung by 
the Welsh children :— 

“TI wish you a merry Christmas, 
A happy New Year, 
A pocket full of money, 
And a cellar full of beer, 
And a good fat pig 
To serve you all the year.” 
Ihave not, however, observed the pierced apple in 
the counties named, nor do I know its origin. I 
shouid like to be enlightened. LapDyYBIRD. 


This custom obtained in Lancashire on Christmas 
morning three or four years ago, and probably does 
80 at present. Each boy or girl went round to the 
houses alone, and, in addition to the lines already 
quoted, sang :— 

“I knock at the knocker, 

I ring the little bell ; 

Please give me a penny 
For singing this so he 


> 


Portrait oF Cromweti (5% §. ix. 487.)— 
Chance yesterday brought me face to face with 
the engraved portrait referred to by Mr. Boucnter. 
At the foot I read: “J. Houbraken, Sculpt., 
Amsterdam. In the Collection of His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. Cooper, Pinx'.” It was in 
the collection of the Rev. J. De Kewer Williams, 
of Hackney, a Cromwell collector, who indeed has 
a duplicate, but with only “ Cooper Pinx.” upon. 
it. WV. Purwirs, 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (5% §, 
x. 9.)— 
** Why that look of sadness ? 
Why that downcast eye?” &c. 
This is No. 107 in Devotional Hymns and Religious. 
Poems, by Dr. Thomas Hastings (New York, 1850). 
Jostan MILLER. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History of Antiquity. From the German of Prof- 
Max Duncker. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Vol. I- 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Tuts volume treats of the ancient tians, Chaldeans, 

Arabs, Canaanites, and Hebrews. It is especially a 

history of their civilizations, and by far the most inter- 

esting we have met with. The German author has been 
at once scholarly and accurate in his details, and graphic 
in his style; while the translator’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the correctness of the English version. In 
his account of Egypt Prof. Duncker necessarily discusses 
the vexed q. estion of Egyptian chronology. Rejecting 
the current theory, which explains the numerous 
dynasties of kin cs as in part overlapping each other, he 
regards them a. strictly successive; and, although he 


admits that tea are only approximately accurate, 
yet from th once of the monuments, and by an in- 
genious ce ls: on based on the Sothis periods of the 
priests, he  ceches results which he considers highly 


probable. This Menes, the legendary founder of the 
Egyptian mor .rchy, would begin his reign in the year 
3892 B.c. > and his successors until 2654 ruled at 
Memphis, a: . among them were the builders of the 
three great prramids at Gizeh. The transfer of power 
to Thebes t-ok place under Phiops (2654); and to this 
Theban dy asty belonged Amenemha III., who con- 
structed | .ke Meeris, at Fayum, for purposes of irri- 
gation, an the labyrinth near it, which was a gigantic 
temple .»d sepulchre. From 2101 to 1591 Egypt was 
under the sway of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, an 
alien race of possible Arab origin, whose power was 
broken by Amosis of Thebes (1684). He was followed 
by a long list of kings, of the names of Amenophis and 
Tuthmosis; the third Tuthmosis (1591-1565) being 
famous as a mighty conqueror, who carried his vic- 
torious arms into Nubia, and as far as Mesopotamia; 
while the great works at Thebes, Karnak, and Luxor 
testify to the power of his dynastyat home. Ramses I., 
Sethos, and Ramses IT. (1443-1322) were confused by 
Herodotus and other ancient authors under the name of 
Sesostris, although the last was the greatest of Egyptian 
warriors and builders. 

Almost equal to the Egyptians in the art of building, 
and superior to them in astronomical science, were the 
Chaldzeans, whom Prof. Duncker next describes. Their 
knowledge of the heavens and their duodecimal system 
of counting appear to have been their own; while the 
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cuneiform characters of their inscriptions were borrowed 
by the Babylonians and Elamites from an earlier people 
of the lower Euphrates (p. 254). This alphabet re- 
mained in use to the first century b.c.; it was employed 
also by the Medes, Persians, and Armenians ; and from 
Syria it passed to Cyprus. From the hieratic characters 
of Egypt a cursive hand was developed by the Pha- 
nicians, which was the origin’of our Western alphabets. 
It was in use in Syria as early as 1000 B.c., and in 
Babylonia it ranked beside the cuneiform. The tribes 
of Syria are known to have been civilized traders as 
early as the sixteenth century p.c. Their religion was 
the same in origin as the Babylonian, but its develop- 
ment more cruel and sensual. Their “ worship is a true 
copy of the Semitic mode of feeling, which wavers be- 
tween luxurious enjoyment and fanatical destruction, 
between cringing servility and stiff-necked obstinacy, 
between effeminate retirement in the harem and bold 
achievements in the battle-field” (p. 351). Akin to these 
Semitic peoples of Babylonia and Syria were the 
Hebrews, whose earliest home Prof. Duncker puts in 
the river lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, round the 
districts of Arphaxad and Serug, Ur and Charre. Their 
settlement in Egypt he refers to the middle of the six- 
teenth century B.c ; their exodus, which is curiously 
explained by Manetho and others (cf. Tac. Hist. v. 2-5 
as an expulsion of lepers, to the period about 1520. 
Very possibly they were employed in building the cities 
of Pithom and Ramses, the wall from Pelusium to 
Heliopolis, and the canal between Bubastis and the Lake 
of Crocodiles. 

Our Sussex and Shropshire readers will find much to 
interest them in vol. xxvii. of Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections (Lewes, G. P. Bacon), and in vol. i. pt. ii. of 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society (Shrewsbury, Adnitt & Naunton).— 
We have received part ix. of Mr. Helsby‘: edition of 
Ormerod's History of Cheshire. 

Tue Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of 
Woolston, is about to edit Dr. Speed's History of South- 
ampton. Mr. Davies invites the interest ahd co-operation 
of any who have original documents relating to the borough 
in their possession, and who may be wil ing to entrust 
them to him for the purposes of the work. 

A CovuPLet From ConGREss.— 

** Who pleads so well for Europe and the Turks? 

The voice is Beaconsfield’s—the genius Burke's.” 
J. T. 
Motices to 

We must call special attention to the foie. yotices : 

On all communications should be written th: ve and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicati >a, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to sea/ or otherwise faster communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

Yourer will perhaps never be able to learn why 
Robert was surnamed “the Devil.” Mr. Freeman (Nor- 
man Conquest, vol. i. p. 518) says :—* Robert, popularly 
surnamed the Devil and the Magnificent, is most familiar 
to usin English history as the tather of the Conqueror. 
But he has considerable claims on our notice on his own 
account.......Robert was in will, though not in deed, the 
first Norman conqueror of England.” And in a note Mr. 
Freeman adds: “ Why he was called the Devil it is hard 
to say. The Norman historians give him a singularly 


good character, and certainly, unless he had a hand in 
his brother's death, no great crime is recorded of him. 
We hear absolutely nothing of any such cruelties on hig 
part as are recorded of most princes of that age.” Sip 
Francis Palgrave, in his Normandy and Lagland 
prefers the use of the epithet “‘ Magnificent.” . 

Wertuermer.—In the English translation of 
the Dies /re given in the Roman Missal (Dublin, James 
Duffy) the words te which you refer stand, “As David 
and the Sybils say.” In the version published in the 
very popular manual, The Crown of Jesus (imprimatar 
of Cardinal Wiseman, 1862), they run thus, “ Psalms and 
Sybil songs foreshow.” In the Anglican Hymus Ancient 
and Modern (Revised edition), No. 398, the sense ig 
rendered yet more tersely :— 

** See fulfilled the prophets’ warning ! 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning ! ” 

But in none of these versions is it implied that there wag 
any acquaintance onthe part of either with the pro- 
phecies of the other. Rather are David and the Sybils 
set before us as independent witnesses to the same truth 
parallg] foretellers of the same passing away of this 
earth, and of the Judgment to come. 

Perres (Lisbon.)—Both Celts and Anglo-Saxons have 
been at different times pressed into the service of a 
theory, which modern science rejects, that the inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands are of Israelitish descent, 
3ut the arguments used are based mainly on individual 
interpretations of texts of Scripture. We have never 
met with any purely scientific reasons for believing 
either that the Hebrew people are Celts, or that the 
Irish Celts are Hebrews. The position of the Celts in 
the Indo-European family is perfectly well established 
by the labours of Pritchard, Bopp, Zeuss, Max Miiller, 
and others. ’ 


Cc. W. T.—Esquires of the King's Body were con- 
fidential officers, and were near the royal person by day 
and night. The office is alluded to by Shakspeare, who 
makes Sir John Falstaff pun upon the word knight. 
“When thou art king,” says Sir John to the Prince of 
Wales, “let not us, that are Squires of the Night's body, 
be called thieves of the day’s beauty [booty}” Pegge, 
in his Curialia, has a paper on this obsolete office. At 
the coronation of James II. the esquires were reduced 
to two, and at the death of William III. the office 
expired. 

Mr. Frepx. Rute writes:—“TI find that I have been 
guilty of a misquotation (ante, p. 26). Garrick’s line 
should be :— 

“*Who wrote like an angel and talked [not spoke] like 
poor Poll.’” 

FE. Yarpisy.—We merely wished, if necessary, to con- 
firm your statement. As you say, it would not have 
been good-natured to expose the mistake, for, after all, 
Humanum est nescire et errare is of general application, 

E. T.—Having already appeared in print is, we fear, 
a fatal objection. Cannot you recast them? 

A. 8.—The MS. does not appear to us to contain 
sufficiently original matter. 

F. G. W. returns the catalogue with thanks to M. D. 

G. Buckier is thanked, 


NOTICE. 

F ditorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
‘or of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Bustess Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wel'ington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

V » beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
mut cations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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